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New Dutton Books 
for Children and Young People 


CINDA 
Janet Lambert 


This popular author introduces a new book friend, fourteen-year- 
old Cinda, to the thousands of teen-agers who love Penny Parrish, 
Candy Kane, and the Jordan, Drayton and other family stories. 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER SERIES 
Edited by Frances Clarke Sayers 


Two new volumes in this highly praised up-to-date travel series 
which is meeting a real need in library and school collections. 
Each, 224 pages and illustrated with photographs, maps, and 
sketches by Henry C. Pitz. Cloth. Ages 11-16 Each $3.00 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN SWITZERLAND by Mariann Meier 
THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN IRELAND by Maisie Herring 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


Three new volumes, bound in decorated cloth, with decorated end- 
papers, color plates, and many drawings. 


DON QUIXOTE by Miguel de Cervantes. Illustrated by W. Heath 


Robinson. 384 pages. Ages 10-13 $2.95 
ROBINSON CRUSOE by Daniel Defoe. Iilustrated by J. Aton- 
Symington. 256 pages. Ages 10-13 $1.95 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK by Mrs. Louisa Molesworth. Illustrated by 
Ernest H. Shepard, famed illustrator of Winnie-the-Pooh and other 
Milne classics. 176 pages. Ages 8-12 $1.95 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 








Books That Tell How to 
Bring Outdoor Fun Indoors 


HOW TO MAKE A 
HOME NATURE MUSEUM 


By VINSON BROWN 


author of THE AMATEUR NATURALIST’S HANDBOOK 


“Full of novel and interesting suggestions for 
the boy or girl interested in natural history. 
Especially recommended to leaders of nature 
programs in schools and summer camps.” 
—Dr. Karl P. Schmidt, Chief Curator of Zool- 
ogy, Chicago Natural History Museum. 


“Whether one has only a corner of a room, part 


BOL Sy) of a wall, or a complete attic, the suggestions 
AIK) W) are practical and stimulating.”—Caroline M. 


f 


Lord, in The Horn Book. Fully illustrated by 
Don Graeme Kelley. $2.50 


FLOWER ARRANGING 
FOR JUNIORS 


By VIRGINIA STONE MARSHALL 


“Thoroughly interesting and useful... Mrs. 
Marshall has simplified some of the major 
rules of design, told how to prepare the flowers, 
which materials to use, and how to enter a 
contest ... The directions are well expressed, 
step by step, and the generous diagrams ought 
to make the book useful with or by chil- 
dren from fourth grade up.” — Dorothea K. 
Wetherell, Head, Elementary School Library 
Services, Public Library of Brookline, Mass. 
Illustrated with full-color frontispiece and 
diagrams by the author. $2.75 
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“The Most 
Revolutionary 
Improvement 
in Prebound 
Library Books 
Since the turn 

of the Century!” 


Write for 
Check Lists. 





New HARCOURT, BRACE Books} 
for Young People 


BIGITY ANNE 


By HELEN F. DARINGER. Drawings by Don Sibley. 
Anne’s dilemma, when the temporary housekeeper 
proves unkind, is solved in a heart-warming, often 
humorous way. Ages 8-12. $2.59 





ALPHONSE, THAT BEARDED ONE WINTER DANGER 








By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON. 
Drawings by Nicolas Mordvinoff. A rol- 
licking tall tale from French Canada 
about an unusual bear. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


BOBBY AND HIS BAND 


By SALLY SCOTT. Drawings by Beth 
Krush. An imaginative easy-reading 
book for beginners. Ages 6-9. $2.09 


HALF MAGIC 


By EDWARD EAGER. Drawings by 
N. M. Bodecker. An old coin turns a 
dull summer into a series of magical ad- 
ventures. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


By WILLIAM O. STEELE. Drawings by 
Paul Galdone. An authentic and excit- 
ing story of frontier life in the 1700's. 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 


GHOST CAT 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. Drawings by 
Reisie Lonette. Ten-year-old Glory dis- 
proves an Czark belief about stray cats. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE SHOOTING STAR 


By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. Draw- 
ings by Oscar Liebman. A _ charming 
story of a winter in Switzerland. Ages 
S-12. $2.25 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY ° N. Y. 17 .. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


When someone said to us recently, ‘Librarians are the worst letter 
answerers in the world,’ we thought a moment before we came to their de- 
fense. We remembered gratefully the many people who had responded so 
graciously and so competently to our requests for articles and material for 
TON this past year. Perhaps our contributors replied promptly because they 
are important people and as such know the value of an answered letter but we 
had to admit that many librarians must discard their mail unopened. They 
could not fail to reply to some mail if they bothered to read it. We wonder 
if librarians realize how much they miss when they allow themselves to be- 
come known as poor correspondents. At many library meetings we have 
heard name after name discarded in the search for candidates for offices, ap- 
pointees for committees, and recipients of privileges. The reason was “they 
never answer their mail.” 

Are you guilty? If so, do you realize that people think you are rude, 
inconsiderate or incompetent. Lack of time is no excuse. The busiest li- 
brarian we know answers mail within 48 hours of its receipt. When someone 
takes the time and effort to write you, angwer. 


It pays! 


Complete 
Prebinding 
Service 


JULIA WILLIAMSON 


Teller of Tales, author of “The 
Stars Through Magic Casements” 
and _ well-known children’s _librar- You can Buy any 
ian formerly of the Free Library of Book of any Publisher 


Philadelphia, is now devoting all fone ws in cur 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Binding 


her time to story telling, 


She plans to be in Alaska all 
summer, in Ohio during October 


and in Massachusetts in December. Prebound Books 
sactiees seta tcncelae New Method 
or further information, address 

her c/o TOP OF THE NEWS, Book Bindery 


American Library Association, 50 
; INC. 


FE. Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. Jacksonville, Illinois 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE Marian C. Young 


The spring season is an especially busy time for your officers and com- 
mittees, who are hard at work at their various assignments, looking toward 
the annual conference which is their opportunity to report to the member- 
ship, and which gives each member a chance to participate in the Division 
Program. Louise LeFevre, our President-Elect, is working on committee as- 
signments for the next year’s activities. 


For several years, it has been our custom to mimeograph the committee re- 
ports in advance, so that members can have the reports in hand and the meet- 
ing time can be devoted to discussion of the recommendations made by the 
various committees. This year we look for important progress reports from 
several committees, bearing on plans for next year’s larger program. 


Conference week will be a very full one. We have scheduled our mem- 
bership meeting for a very early time — 8:15 A. M. — on Monday, June 21. 
Plan to attend and to take part because the meeting is a very important one, 
and it will be short! Our general theme at the meeting will be “Planning for 
better service to children and youth in every library.” 

Division members are urged to study the program of the Library Build- 
ings Pre-Conference Institute which will be held in St. Paul, Saturday and 
Sunday, June 19 and 20. Our Division is a co-sponsor of the Institute by 
virtue of our representation on the ALA Buildings Committee. We have a 
very real interest in and responsibility for the success of the Institute. 


The Division program meeting on Wednesday night gives opportunity 
to hear an outstanding national authority, Dr. Dora V. Smith, speak on 
“Books, a Source of Strength for Youth in a Free Land.”’ The section meetings 
also will give us much to think about and act upon. 


Della McGregor, whose article on “The Building of Exhibits’ appeared 
in the March TON, has planned an attractive lounge space in the auditorium 
at Minneapolis, where DLCYP members can meet and visit. Isabel McLaugh- 
lin, Division Co-ordinator for the Conference, is busy with all the details that 
will make our week in Minneapolis a memorable one. The many members of 
the local committees, working behind the scenes, merit our hearty thanks. 


The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People has a forward 
looking, active program. Its success depends on its membership — on each 
individual member. As cach Division grows, ALA grows. Each of us has a 
part in the total picture of librarianship. It is our earnest hope that every 
librarian who has concern for good library service to children and young 
people will join DLCYP. Remember that ove Division membership is a right 
of every ALA member — added Divisions never cost more than two dollars 
and may be less. Double Divisional memberships bring valuable materials to 
the individual and give him added opportunities to serve his profession. 
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1954 CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
President. Marian C. Young, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan 
Monday, June 21, 8:15 A.M. 
Membership meeting. 
Planning for better service to children and youth in every library. 
Wednesday, June 23, 8:30 P.M. 
Program meeting 
“Books; a Source of Strength for Youth in a Free Land.” Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, Professor of Children’s and Adolescent Literature, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLES LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Madeline ]. Margo, Public Library. Youngstown. Ohio 
Tuesday, June 22, 8:15 A. M. 
Adapting the Large Library Program to the Smaller Library: Book Selection. 
Tuesday, June 22, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 
Tape Recordings of Interesting Book Introductions 
What Should Be Included in Standards for Library Work with Y P 
Youth Discussion Groups in the American Heritage Project 
Choosing 1953 Adult Books List for Use with Young People 
Wednesday, June 23, 8:15 A. M. 
Adapting the Large Library Program to the Smaller: Booklists and displays. 
Thursday, June 24, 8:15 A. M. 
Adapting the Large Library Program to the Smaller Library: Group and 
Community Work. 
Thursday, June 24, 10:00 A. M. 
Program meeting 
Y P Discussion Groups—W. J. Royen, Public Relations Dir. NBC, Wash- 
ington, D.C. & staff member for TV program ‘Youth Wants to Know.” 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chairman, Rosemary E. Livsey, Public Library, Los Angeles, California 
Monday, June 21, 10:00 A. M. 
“The Need of Understanding in our Shrinking World.” Margot Benary 
Isbert, author. 
“Midwest Roots in Folklore and Folksong.’’ Martha Bennett King, Folklorist. 
Tuesday, June 22, 7:30 P.M. 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner — Nicollet Hotel 
Send reservations with check or money order to Ila Higbie, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Wednesday, June 23, 8:15 A. M. 
Business meeting 
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THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE WORM 


PLD and AYPL are co-sponsoring early morning meetings. Roman numerals 
below indicate in a broad sense the degree of experience and interest a con- 
feree may have in the given field. 


General Theme: Library Service to Adults and Young People in Public Libraries. 
Monday, June 21, 8:15-9:30 A.M. 


I Adult Education Section Presenting Books to the Community. 
Library Extension Section Improving Library Service Through 
Cooperation 
Reference Section and ALA General Reference Books — How to Use 
Committee on Relations and How to Choose Them 
with Business Groups 
Labor Committee Making First Contacts with Unions 
American Heritage Discussion Leadership Skills, Groups I, I 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:15-9:30 A.M. 
Adult Education Section Giving a Book Talk. 
Audio-Visual Board Starting from Scratch with Recordings. 
AYPL Book Selection for Young People. 
Library Extension Section Improving Service Through Cooperation 
Reference Section and General Reference Books — How to Use 

Committee on Business and How to Choose Them. 

Labor Committee Service Through Existing Library Depts. 
American Heritage Discusion Leadership Skills, Groups I, Il 

Wednesday, June 23, 8:15-9:30 A.M. 

I American Heritage Organizing the Library - sponsored Discus- 

sion in a Small Community. 

It Adult Education Section Reading Programs: Individuals and Groups. 
Library Extension Section Improving Service Through Copan 
Audio-Visual Board Films and the Community. 

AYPL Book Lists and Displays for Young People. 

III Labor Committee Basic Tools, Materials, Resources. 

American Heritage Discussion Leadership Skills, Groups I, II 
Reference Section Evaluating Current Book Selection Tools as 
Aids m Selecting Reference Books. 
Thursday, June 24, 8:15 - 9:30 A.M. 
II AES and American Heritage Planning and Conducting the Book-centered 
Discussion. 
Audio-Visual Board and Films: an Approach to Labor. 
Labor Committee 


Continued on page 10 
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THE INTERNATIONAL YOUTH LIBRARY 
ENTERS ITS SECOND PHASE 


Mrs. Jella Lepman, Director, International Youth Library, Munich, Germany. 


“If we bring up a new generation of children into acceptance, not merely 
with their minds but with their whole being, of the central truth that we are 
members one of another, we will help to build a world community.” 


The Vice-President of India, Dr. S$. Radhakrishnan, in writing these 
words, expressed in a simple and beautiful way the tremendous importance of 
starting international understanding among the nations through their children. 
It can be said by now that the International Youth Library within the five 
years of its existence has given unmistakable proof that children and youth 
books are some of the most successful tools in pursuing this goal. 


At its start in war-battered Europe and Germany the IYL had to take on 
not only the actual library activities but also a considerable amount of social 
duties. Germany's children were hungry and homeless, without proper schools 
or the social institutions of a well-run sgcial community. By now many of 
these problems have been solved and this side of the work of the IYL can 
slowly be passed on to other institutions. This enables the IYL to enter its 
second phase and to concentrate on its further development as a model insti- 
tution in its special field. 

The IYL has a stock of 25,000 children’s and youth books from 38 coun- 
tries, mostly gifts by generous publishers. Some of the sections give a really 
all-round picture of the youth publications of their country; others are still 
rather casual and have to be built up systematically. The completion of these 
sections and their extension, so that the [YL will embrace sections of all free 
nations, is one of the major aims of the next years. In this connection it is 
of great importance that the TYL was appointed in December, 1953, an “As- 
sociated Project’’ by the Director General of UNESCO. 


The IYL accepted this nomination not only as a great distinction but as 
a further important step in establishing close relationship with libraries and 
educational institutions all over the world. 


At the same time the “International Board of Trustees for the Youth 
Book,” actually an off-spring of the IYL, is extending its work in closest co- 
operation with the IYL. The actual seat of the Board is Zurich, Switzerland, 
while the Secretariat General is the TYL in Munich. A questionnaire has been 
sent out to the most important countries in order to collect the basic facts 
relating to international youth and children’s literature. There will be a 
special publication on this subject including a list of the best children’s and 
youth books of the different nations. An enquete on ‘Comic Strips,” this 
most controversial subject, has been started as well, and the results are eagerly 
awaited. 
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Some months ago a new project, a most exciting one, was launched by 
the ITYL; a Children’s UNO. This seems a natural branch of the TYL and so 
many youngsters have been applying for admittance that their number had to 
be limited. The children themselves select their nations — they can be dele- 
gates of any country of the Free World; they represent as far as possible the 
countries of their origin, but due to circumstances mostly German children 
have to take over. And they love it! 

Up to now there are delegates from 33 countries and at any time groups 
of children can be seen at the library on the search for books on their coun- 
tries. The librarians are snowed under with questions and demands. Each 
delegation selects its own speakers. Already the first General Assembly — 
arranged in a half round or benches showing the painted sign-boards of the 
different countries —- gave an impressive demonstration of the serious work 
the youngsters are putting into this fascinating project. Their age is generally 
from 12-16, but there are also younger children mature enough to take part. 
There cannot be any doubt that this Children’s UNO with its unending pos- 
sibilities is representing one of the most hopeful adventures of the IYL. 

The IYL has been appointed a training center for youth librarians in 
Germany and the library schools are sending their students in regular three 
monthly turns to the TYL. The IYL with its manifold activities still represents 
a unique institution of its kind. Continuously libraries in Germany are being 
encouraged to pay special attention to the training of youth librarians by the 
IYL and there is excellent cooperation between the TYL and the German Li- 
brary Association. 

The IYL as another important project has taken up contact with big 
industrial firms in Germany, encouraging them to establish international 
children’s and youth book sections within their work libraries, thus enabling 
not only the apprentices to study books from all countries, but also to en- 
courage the factory workers to take home books for their children. The idea 
has been accepted with enthusiasm and a special meeting of the German work 
iibrarians was held at the TYL at the beginning of the year. The IYL had 
prepared an exhibition of a ‘Model Youth Library for Industrial Plants’ and 
a list of selected international children’s and youth books was distributed 
among the visitors. Since then a continuous demand for advice and assistance 
in the establishment of such children’s and youth sections in industrial plants 
has come to the IYL. 


International Treasure Chests have been in high demand from libraries in 
Germany and other countries. Unfortunately there are too few of them, but 
here again work of the greatest importance is lining itself up for the future. 


The IYL is continuously sending out “International Children’s and Youth 
Book Exhibitions’ all over the world and it can be said that many countries 
are genuinely endeavouring to break through their national frontiers. 


The ALA from the very first day of the existence of the IYL in coopera- 
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tion with the Rockefeller Foundation gave most valuable support to the IYL. 
It was under their auspices that the institution was started and up to this 
day the ALA and its members have been he IYL’s most highly appreciated 
advisers and inspirers. 


Each day is bringing new tasks to the IYL. The institution is trying to 
concentrate on the most important ones, never forgetting its ultimate mission: 
to create International Understanding through Children’s and Youth Books. 





THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE WORM Continued from page 7 


III Library Extension Section Improving Library Service Through 
Cooperation 
AYPL Group Discussion and Community Work. 
Friday June 25, 8:15-9:30 A.M. 
III AES and Audio-Visual Presenting Books on Radio and TV—What 
Board to Do in Ten Minutes. Mildred Stibitz 
Library Extension Section Improving Library Service Through 
Cooperation. 
Committee on Business and Service to Business and Labor Groups: the 
Committee on Labor Common Denominator. 
American Heritage Selection of Books and Films for Discussion 


Have you received our two New Lists 


Just Off the Press! 


The most for your money and our 


SUDDEN SERVICE. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


P. O. BOX 57 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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CARNIVAL OF BOOKS 


This program returned to the NBC network on Surday, April 4 at 9:15 
A. M. EST. Because this is not a good time it is suggested that librarians ask 
their local station managers to find a better time and rebroadcast. 
June 5 Amos, the Beagle with a Plan — John Parke (Pantheon) 
12 Superliner S. S. United States — Henry Billings (Viking) 
19 Captain Ramsay's Daughter — Elizabeth Torjesen (Lothrop) 
26 The Steadfast Tin Soldier — Marcia Brown (Scribner's) 
July 3 Little House in the Big Woods — Laura Ingalls Wilder 
( Harpers) 
10 Lone Muskrat and Ol’ Paul — Glen Rounds (Holiday) 
At the Back of the North Wind — George MacDonal (Mac- 
17 Downright Dencey — Caroline Dale Snedeker (Doubleday) 
24 Alice in Wonderland — Lewis Carroll 
31 Story about Ping and others — Marjorie Flack (Viking) 
Millions of Cats — Wanda Gag (Coward) 
At the Back of the North Wind — George MacDonalds (Mac- 
millan) 
Peterkin Papers — Lucretia Hale (Houghton) 
Captains Courageous — Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday) 
Mother Goose 


Continued on page 15 


. ee veteoueil 
Group assembled for the recording of the Newbery award winning book . . . And Now Miguel for Carnival 
of Books. The group includes (| to r) Ginger Hubschman of Montclair, N. J.; Deborah Diemand, Hole- 
cong, Pa.; Mr. Frederick Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly; Frederick Melcher !!; Mrs. Ruth Harshaw, 
conductor of the program; Joseph Krumgold, winner of the Newbery Medal and Fred Yaeger of Montclair, 
N. J. Deborah Diemand and Frederick are the grandchildren of Mr. Melcher. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED A READING CLUB? 


Mrs. Ruth Doyle, Young People's Assistant, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Why can’t we continue our Summer Reading Club all year round? 
We're sure we can recruit more members by talking up our meetings at school, 
if you'll just keep on working with us.” 

With such an appeal would our teen-age club members deprive us of 
vacations, convention trips and attentions to other reading patrons. 

Book clubs are indeed growing increasingly popular on a nation-wide 
basis. More and more libraries, large and small, report activities along this 
line. Their programs vary, but they all center about books and youthful reac- 
tions to the reading of books. Most libraries claim that reading matter is 
chosen by the teen-agers themselves, programs planned and executed by them 
with the librarian standing by only for consultation, if desired. In spite of 
opportunities for film forums, outside speakers, field trips, radio and TV ap- 
pearances, the young people exhibit a surprising (to their elders) preference 
for straight discussion — good old-fashioned bull sessions — about their 
reading. At Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, movie showings, field trips and 
special projects, although supported and attended, were not as rewarding as 
the exchange of opinion at a small round cafeteria table where we felt cozy 
and communicative. 

Most of these reading groups are highly informal in their organization; 
definitely limited in numbers; and chiefly dependent upon the initiative of 
the young people themselves. Yet most of the librarians who have helped to 
sponsor such groups are enthusiastic about results; not because of the numbers 
reached, but because of the values inherent in the program. Dorothy Lawson 
of the Holladay Memorial Library in Indianapolis writes, “We make mistakes 
and sometimes whatever success we have we wonder if the comparative small 
group we reach makes it worthwhile. It would be wonderful to feel that we 
were reaching thousands of our teen-agers. But we work in small groups and 
have to beiieve that however small the number we are doing something worth- 
while.” 

Another young people's librarian says, “We dare not be too much concerned 
with statistical returns, for we have no way of knowing how much influence 
is carried by the few we know to be actively interested.” 

Miss Lawson, however, admits that trained moderators and discussion 
leaders are employed by their various reading groups, a factor which makes 
the whole idea possible. Marian Trahan of Oakland, California, also reports 
having outside adult leaders assisted by one staff member at each meeting. 
Johann Flick of the Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore claims that in their case 
“it would have been impossible to sponsor such a club had not St. John’s Col- 
lege volunteered to furnish a leader for each discussion . . . The young 
people's librarian cannot prepare to lead the discussion without neglecting the 
majority of her patrons.” 
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Considerable staff time is required in order to launch and successfully 
follow through a reading program of this sort. Preparation of advance public- 
ity, letter-writing, special reading, moderating discussion groups, serving in an 
advisory capacity, mailing reminder notices, telephoning members are al) in- 
volved. 

This situation is doubtless responsible in some measure at least for tne 
informal character of book club organization; since it is not always convenient 
to free staff members for this activity. Besides, no library reports any budget 
for book or reading clubs. Films are free; outside speakers donate their time 
and talents, and refreshments, if any, are supplied and paid for by the teen- 
age club members. These shortages are major obstacles to the development of 
sustained programs; and they exist to a greater or less degree in all the libra- 
ries reporting book club activities. 

Yet in most cases the ingenuity of the young people themselves is enough 
to counteract inadequate facilities on the part of the library. Again Miss 
Lawson points out “teen-agers, interests vary and a group that was successful 
one year may flop the next. So we plan always to have our program of activi- 
ties flexible. We want our young people to feel that Holladay is their library 
and whatever program they want they can have, within reason, of course.” 

Mrs. Markey from the public library of Concord, New Hampshire, agrees 
with this in principle, writing, ‘The direction which our clubwork takes stems 
directly from the needs and desires of the boys and girls themselves. The 
librarian in charge guides and suggests but she does not demand that the club 
take a form other than that which the boys and girls want. Since the member- 
ship varies from year to year, the interests change as well as the approach.” 

You may be wondering how such groups get underway. Most librarians 
feel out these young people who frequent the teen-age collections. They also 
ask school librarians and English teachers to suggest students. Notices and 
sign up sheets are posted in central and branch libraries. The Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Library sends articles to all school papers for publication and to local 
community papers. 

The numbers of young people who respond range from about ten to 6ne 
hundred. The Rochester Public Library reports eleven recruits. Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, claims that of the twenty-five or thirty who sign up, half will come to 
meetings. Enoch Pratt collects about fifty names, fifteen of whom become 
fairly permanent in attendance. Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh recruited 
about twenty names which dwindled to half that number who became regular 
‘comers. Holladay Memorial Library limits its membership to twenty. Fresno 
County Free Library in California also numbers twenty readers. Yorkville, 
Illinois, reports five club members. Detroit Public Library reports eight to 
ten members, saying that these small groups spring up as the occasion arises 
and die out when the young people go on to independent reading. The Free 
Public Library of Trenton, New Jersey and the Youngstown, Ohio, Library 
report the largest numbers of recruits — the former, one hundred girls; the 
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latter fifty boys and girls. Response at the Trenton Library was so great 
that facilities of the branch did not provide a suitable meeting place and the 
social room of a next-door church was generously lent to the library for the 
various activities of the club. However, regular attendance shrank to about 
thirty girls at cach meeting. 

Organizational details also vary widely from group to group, from the 
most casual arrangements to more formal set-ups, including the election of 
officers, committee chairmen, etc. Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh functioned 
with committees of two responsible for each week's meeting plan or program. 

There is variation as well as to the frequency of meetings from once a 
week, once every two weeks, to once a month. Most groups meet in the 
library itself, either in the Young People’s Department or in special meeting 
rooms for from one and a half to two and a half hours. Reading clubs 
continue either during the school term or through the summer months. 


Activities which young people enjoy at these meetings include film show- 
ings, book reviews cither by adult counselors or the members themselves — 
written or oral — tours of historical sites or places of local interest, record 
sessions, guest speakers, preparation for radio and TV appearances, seasonal 
parties and newspapers. A few library clubs are ambitious enough to publish 
mimeographed news sheets or magazines. Florence M. Mead of the Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, Public Library reports a paper containing ‘book reviews, columns 


on hobbies, notes on various schools, recordings, jokes, and articles on past 
or present young people’s meetings. These papers are distributed to the high 
schools, to nearby libraries that have teen-age corners, and to the YWCA and 
YMCA as well as the YMHA and YWHA of our town.” 

The Bookmark published monthly by the Library Reading Club of Youngs- 
town, with Madeline Margo as advisor, is a very attractive sheet of sixteen 
pages, obviously not enough space to say all that these teen-agers wouid like to 
include. 

The quality of the reading that these young club members do, the aware- 
ness and perception they reveal through their discussions, the noticeable 
broadening of interests they acquire are features which endear the book club 
to young people's librarians. Some clubs choose the Great Books, notably 
those at Holladay and the Oakland Library in California. At Yorkville, Illi- 
nois, Laura Christman supervised the reading of biography. But serious read- 
ing is popular everywhere. Both boys and girls are interested, usually but not 
always, the superior reader. At Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, we found that 
girls respond eagerly to the idea of discussion meetings, but that boys required 
TV or radio work to stimulate their interest. To these programs, boys re- 
sponded very weil. 

If vou haven’t yet tried a similar experiment, the experiences of other 
libraries may indicate the possibilities in your own case. The watchword seems 
to be “Let's have a little informality.” But the informality by no means indi- 
cates a desire for light reading. In fact, club members themselves express a 
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:eally serious purpose when they choose to be made aware of new fields of 
interest. They want to be exposed to books which they might ignore or over- 
look. They want to catch up on reading they've missed — the background 
books with which they should be familiar before going on to college. They 
begin to discover that books can help them to meet every need they may en- 
counter. And most of all, they want to discuss what they read with their 
contemperaries, to relate their reading experiences to their own lives, to share 
the discoveries which add meaning and richness and value to living in today’s 
world. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS Continued from page 11 


Sept. 4 Howl at the Moon — Robert Hogan (Houghton) 
11 Freedom Train — Dorothy Sterling (Doubleday) 
18 Burma Boy — Willis Lindquist (Whittlesey) 
25 Beanie — Ruth and Latrobe Carroll (Oxford) 
2 Eddie's Pay Dirt — Carolyn Haywood (Morrow) 
9 Crystal Cornerstone — Lorna Beers (Harpers) 
Winter Danger — William O. Steele (Harcourt) 
23 Finnegan I] — Carolyn Sherwin Bailey (Viking) 
John Paul Jones — Armstrong Sperry (Random) 


FOUR unusual books... 


DROOPY, story and pictures by Hetty Burlingame Beatty. A balky mule 
with drooping ears has one bad scare and mends his ways. Ages 
4-8 $2.50 


THE QUEEN WHO LONGED FOR SNOW 47 Walter Hackett 
illustrated by Beryl Bailey Jones. A beautiful old legend of a young 
king who brought the white-blooming almond trees to Portugal. 
Ages 8-11 $2.25 


REDCAP RUNS AWAY 3y Rhoda Power 
illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. A 10 
year old boy leaves home to travel with 
a band of minstrels through medieval 
England. Ages 10-14 $3.00 


CREATURES HERE BELOW 
by Joseph Garland, M.D. illustrated by 
René Martin. An informal biology trac- 
ing living organisms from the simplest to 
the most complex Ages 9-13 $2.00 Houghton Mifflin Co. 


iis 
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om plon 


BOUT twelve years ago I 
A was visiting with Miss X, 
the librarian in a suburban 
high school, who had just bought 
her first set of Compton's. She 
was interested in many of the ar- 
ticles, but a bit impatient when I 
called her attention to the Fact- 
Index. About a year later I saw her a sec- 
ond time. Again she told me how much 
she and her students enjoyed the articles in 
the encyclopedia. Again she was complete- 
ly disinterested in the index. I didn’t ar- 
gue, of course, but laughingly remarked as 
I left, ‘I will never mention Fact-Index to 
you again, but some time you are going to 
say: ‘The Compton Fact-Index is the most 
useful reference tool in my library.’ ” 


It was several years before I saw Miss 
X again, and I had completely forgotten 
the incident. As I wandered around in the 
exhibit area at an A.L.A. Conference, 
my passage along the aisle was suddenly 
blocked by an attractive young woman 
who chanted, “Leora Lewis, the Compton 
Fact-Index is the most useful reference tool 


in my library.” It was, of course, Miss X. 


I recalled this incident a few weeks ago 
when Nancy Hoyle and I were working on 
a project to show some of the plus values 
added to the encyclopedia by the Fact-Index. 
This project turned out to be such fun that 
I am going to tell you about it. Boys and 
girls would probably enjoy it too. 


Making a selection at random, we de- 
cided to see where Christopher Columbus 


omment 


would lead us. It’s a good biog- 
raphy — not the longest in the 
encyclopedia, but an interesting 

one. After we 
we turned to the 


and adequate 
had read it, 
index section on Columbus and 
that was where the fun really 
began. 

Before we got through we had read the 
article on Isabella of Castile (1-255), com- 
pared the routes of Columbus with those of 
other early explorers on a fascinating map 
(A-189), admired the Columbus flag in 
full color (F-128), found interesting pic- 
tures and bits of Columbus lore in articles 
on the several West Indian Islands discov- 
ered by Columbus, read in our Cattle ar- 
ticle (C-141a) that on his second voyage 
Columbus had brought cattle to the New 
World, dipped into our article on Ameri- 
can Indians (1-89), and followed Columbus 
to South America. 

EE ¢ & 

The point of this story is not merely 
that we learned more about Columbus by 
reading beyond the biography itself. The 
important thing is that some time during 
our index-directed journey with Columbus 
from Spain to the New World, he virtu- 
ally came alive before our very eyes as 
through our reading we related him to 
the places and the things that interested 
us. 


Actually the benefits that the Compton 
Fact-Index adds to its articles are like the 
values added by a dividend to a block of 
stock. No one these days turns his nose up 
at dividends, 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 100 
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ANOTHER EDITOR REPORTS 


Fourth in a series of articles about book reviewing periodicals, their policy 
ind procedure concerning book: listed. This was written by Mrs. Louise Sea- 
nan Bechtel, children’s editor for the New York Herald-Tribune Book Re- 


lew. 


From its first issue, in 1924, the New York Herald-Tribune Book Review 
1as featured criticism of children’s books. Anne Carroll Moore's page, ‘The 
Three Owls,” was followed in 1932 by May Lamberton Becker's “Books for 
Young People.” In 1949, the department was given to Louise Seaman Bechtel, 
vho calls it “Books for Boys and Girls.” In addition to the weekly columns, 
he special Spring Festival issue and Book Week issue have grown very large. 
‘or several years, the latter has been a separate section of the Book Review. 


In 1937, the New York Heraid-Tribune Book Review originated its Chil- 
iren's Spring Book Festival. This gives nation-wide publicity to three books— 
ach awarded prizes of $200 — and to twelve honor books. It distributes a 
olor poster by a distinguished artist and a complete classified list of all spring 
uvenile titles and other promotion material to encourage featuring sales and 
lisplay of children’s books in the spring. 


In the past five years, the number of titles covered each year has been 


rom 600 to over 700. Except in a few cases, Mrs. Bechtel reviews all the 
socks herself. In the Christmas number, she prepares a list of 100 best books 
f the year. Included in the Sunday edition of the paper, the Review has a 
irculation of over 570,000. It also has a large separate mail subscription list. 
lhe special issues have a wide extra sale also. 


Mrs. Bechtel’s long experience in this field has helped her to prepare 
several useful book lists offered free by the Book Review, such as the extremely 
popular "Basic Family Reference Library.” 


Put briefly, her aims are: to select the best books and to write about them 
‘0 as to persuade adults that both they and the children will enjoy owning 
them; to cover more briefly many less important books which will be useful 
to special teaders or to adults working with children; to criticize adversely 
where such criticism is warranted; to help keep alive worthy older books by 
comparison or other relation to new books; and, when possible, to give news 
ot special interest in the field of children’s books. She sees the reviewer's 
task as one with an ideal of creating ‘‘good readers’’ by good criticism, also 
one with the practical hope of helping a wide audience to find the books it 
needs, both old and new. 


New York Herald-Tribune, Inc., 230 W. 41st St., N. Y. 36. Book 
Review, $2.50 per year. 
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LET'S HAVE A BOOK FAIR 


Lucy Tompkins, Executive Secretary, Children’s Book Council. 


A book fair is a most rewarding community project because it has so 
many simultaneous compensations. It goes without saying that the chief value 
of a successful children’s book fair is the stimulus it provides to perhaps the 
most fruitful, reliable and enduring pleasure and interest there is — reading; 
and the long-range returns from this will enrich any community anywhere. 
Moreover it enables children, their parents, teachers and librarians to see the 
best of the new books for children together with modern editions of old 
favorites. The book fair is rewarding too because it can involve a large part 
of the community, the schools, libraries and churches, a variety of civic groups, 
booksellers, newspapers, radio and TV stations, the local theatre group, 
dramatic, artistic and literary talents, and indeed almost any talents the com- 
munity possesses. There are scarcely any interests the children of the com- 
munity have that cannot be enlisted; and the same is true of the grown-ups. 
Finally, as for financial returns — the fair can not only pay its own way, but 
can serve to help in the raising of money for a worthy community project if 
this is an objective. 


To the Children’s Book Council, which serves as a promotion and infor- 
mation center for children’s books, come inquiries of all kinds from all over 
the country and even from abroad. A tremendous proportion of these inquiries 
have to do with book fairs and book exhibits — “how to do it’ — how to 
secure the books, how to run a fair. 


In securing books a fair may be set up in cooperation with a local 
bookseller who will supply the books and agree to a commission arrangement 
on direct sales and orders taken at the fair. Thus fair expenses can be covered 
and a margin of “profit” earned for a worthy cause. 


Similarly books may be secured from jobbers and dealers or special ex- 
hibitors supplying children’s books. A list of these, compiled by the Pub- 
lishers’ Liaison Committee for distribution by the Children’s Book Council, 
is extensive. Revised this spring, this list is still available from the Council 
free en request. Here too, in many cases, financial arrangements for a per- 
centage of the proceeds may be worked out. When planning a book fair the 
Children’s Book Council urges that books be secured from any of these groups 
—rather than direct from the publishers. 


Turning to the actual mechanics of running a book fair — there are avail- 
able in print several sources of excellent advice. From all of them you will 
learn that “‘it’s fun and it’s easy” to put on a fair, and all that is needed for 
success is “‘a little showmanship’ — to quote from Dorothy L. McFadden, 
director of the New York Times book fair and ‘now directing its successor, 
The New York Times “Reading Is Fun” Exhibit which travels the year-round 
throughout the schools of Greater New York, Westchester County and New 
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‘ersey. In an article entitled “How to Run a Book Fair” in The World of 
hildren’s Books,* published by the Children’s Book Council, Mrs. McFadden 
liscusses in detail all of the aspects to be considered in planning a fair, and 
10 one knows the subject better; no one can cover all the practical considera- 
ons involved, or provide from her long experience more useful suggestions 
or a successful production, large or small, than Mrs. McFadden. Then there 
, an excellent work book on how to put on a fair issued each year by the New 
ork Herald Tribune im connection with its Annual Children’s Spring Book 
estival. This, in compact form, also covers the essential steps in planning a 
ir, and is contained with other useful materials, in a publicity kit available at 
minal cost to cover postage from the Tribune.? Excellent too is a booklet, 
Let’s Have a Book Bazaar,” available from Scholastic Teacher Magazine * at a 
yainal cost. From the Children’s Book Council, free on request, is a reprint 
om The Country Gentleman, “Has Your School Had a Book Fair?,” a brief 
it lively report of a book fair in a community in the Mid-west and the simple 
credients that made for its success. 


In recent years the Children’s Book Council has been a co-sponsor of 
veral very large metropolitan book fairs — last year at Book Week time, fairs 
: Washington, Chicago and Cleveland, and, throughout the year, the New 
irk Times “Reading Is Fun” Exhibit. As co-sponsor, the Council — whose 
iembership includes the children’s book editors of 60 leading publishing 
ouses — has contributed from 1,000 to 3,000 books for these fairs. (No 
soks are sold and no orders taken at these fairs.) Productions on a very large 
ale, they are co-sponsored in every case by one of the leading newspapers 

the given city, as well as one or more other organizations and/or institu- 
ons. Such fairs will continue and more of the kind will undoubtedly be 
cld in other major cities. Of necessity the Council has to confine the dona- 
on of books to a limited number of fairs of this type. But the Council 
» just as. enthusiastic about cooperating in every way possible with those who 
ish to plan fairs in smaller cities and other communities. Working with 
he Publishers’ Liaison Committee it makes available the dealer list referred 
), to all who ask for it. Also working with the Publishers’ Liaison Com- 
uiitee it distributes a list of State Traveling Exhibits of Children’s Books 
vailable throughout the year from the State Library Commissions of, at present, 
0) states. The books in these collections are provided by the publishers and 
re sent out as educational exhibits to schools, universities and teacher’s col- 
icges, to state, county and city libraries and workshops, and to organizations, 


$1.50 (no stamps) to Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New York 
19. New York. 

30c east of the Mississippi; 40c west of the Mississippi; 50c in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico. Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming. Send 
money in stamps and address requests to the Children’s Spring Book Festival, New 
York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, New York 36, New York. 


25¢ for manual. With Kit of other fair materials $1.00. Address Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42nd Street. New York 36, New York. 
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PTA groups, women’s clubs, to state library and state teacher’s conventions. 
These exhibits are wonderfully useful, making it possible to see a representa- 
tive showing of the year’s output in the children’s book field gathered together 
in one place. And besides opening these channels for supplying books, the 
Children’s Book Council is active the year round in providing speakers, supply- 
ing promotional material, Book Week posters, book-marks, records etc. as 
well as directing inquirers to the available literature helpful in running book 
fairs. The Council welcomes these inquiries and the increasing number of 
friends made in this way who are interested in developing more and better 
reading habits in children and young people everywhere. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL BOOK FAIR SPONSORS 


More and more libraries are sponsoring book fairs each year. No two 
seem exactly alike. These brief notes were gathered to give you additional 
ideas in case you are thinking of undertaking such a project. In a future 
assue the staff of Top of the News hopes to have an article written by a li- 
brarian who will give the story of book fairs for her viewpoint—Ed. 


The first Midwest Book Fair (2,600. titles) sponsored by the Children’s 
Book Council, Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Public Library was held at 
the Museum of Science and Industry from November 14 through 22. A great 
many authors spoke and autographed books. Among the most popular features 
were the appearances of ‘Brighty’s’’ brother Jiggs, the burro and “Misty,” the 
pony accompanied by Marguerite Henry. The Fair was overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful and at the request of the two other sponsors, the Chicago Public Li- 
brary transferred the book exhibits to its central library where it continued to 
be open to the public through December 31. In addition to the publishers’ 
displays, the Chicago Public Library had a booth where a model children’s 
home library was on exhibit with an additional bookshelf of foreign chil- 
dren’s books, available in the Thomas Hughes Room. Trained children’s li- 
brarians were on duty continuously to answer questions. The attendance 
while at the Museum reached 44,000. 


Washington County Free Library of Hagerstown, Maryland, celebrated 
Book Week with a Book Fair, made up of exhibits loaned by various chil- 
dren’s organizations, to help display the new fall books. The little children’s 
corner was gay with circus posters, a theatre with clay model ballet dancers 
and a maypole designed by the children of the nursery school. The 4-H clubs 
and City Recreation Department exhibited craft objects made with the help 
of books borrowed from the library. A Boy Scout troop helped select books 
of interest to boys their age, using an erector set ferris wheel to attract atten- 
tion to the coilection. The Children’s Section of the Garden Clubs had flower 
and fruit arrangements as a background for books on nature study and the 
out-of-doors. The Historical Society loaned a fascinating exhibit of toys and 
other objects of interest to children, used in pioneer days and found at the 
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jonathan Hager House. These made a grand setting for the many new books 
of biography and history. Classes from schools all over the county came to 
see and exclaim over the many exciting things they found, as well as to hear 
stories and book talks. Good newspaper and radio publicity brought many 
visitors of all ages. 


Cleveland's first Book Fair for children and young people was held No- 
ember 2 to 8 at the Cleveland Museum of Natural History. It was sponsored 
y the Children’s Book Council, the Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
he Cleveland Press, and the Women’s National Book Association. Many li- 
yrarians served on the various planning committees. An outstanding feature 
if the week was a special panel of authors and artists who discussed “Buying 
300ks for Children.” This panel was moderated by Margaret Clark, Head of 
he Lewis Carroll Room for children, Cleveland Public Library. On Sunday, 
November 8, a local children’s radio program, “Fairytale Theatre,’ drama- 
ized The Wooden Locket by Alice Lide. 


Martin Memorial Library in York, Pennsylvania, had its first Book Fair 
he week of November 30. Two local book stores furnished the books which 
were selected by a committee of library staff members. The books were divided 
nto twelve classifications and jovial Santa Clauses held signs indicating the 
various groups. Attractive lists were distributed and the slogan, ‘Give a book 
tor Christmas” prompted many visitors to select their Christmas gifts right 
from the display. Authors who were guests on various days for talks and 


,utographing parties were Marguerite de Angeli, Elizabeth Sechrist, Mildred 
lordan, Helen and George Papashvily and Betty Cavanna. 


Over 2,000 children and adults came to the first Children’s Book Fair 
held at the Buffalo, New York, Public Library November 2 to 7. The books 
were displayed in a large room artistically and gayly decorated by the library 
staff artist. New books of 1953 as well as old favorites in new covers totaling 
about 1,000 were exhibited. The Buffalo News Company loaned the 600 new 
books. The rest of the books were new copies from the Children’s Room col- 
lection. An attractive new list of ‘Children’s Classics” prepared by the Buf- 
falo Public Library was distributed. 


During the week there were story telling programs morning and after- 
noon by staff story tellers. One morning Mrs. Edward Ganey of Buffalo 
State Teachers College talked to adults on Regional Children’s Literature. 
Another highlight was when Ellsworth Jaeger, well-known author and Curator 
of Education at the Buffalo Museum of Science, told American Indian stories 
while the Wakan Tanka Indian dancers did the dances of the Plains Indians. 


A festive touch was added to the Book Fair with the appearances of 
Ferdinand,” a large amusing bull faintly resembling “Ferdinand” of the story, 
two colorful clowns who entertained the children, and a revolving merry-go- 
round displaying jacketed books. 
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1950— JOHNNY TEXAS by Carol Hoff 
“Full of excitement and authentic history and has a certain 
quaint charm that must have belonged to the early German 


pioneers.” Library Journal 
Given the Texas Institute of Letters Juvenile Award for 1950. 
Trade List Price $2.95 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 










1951—ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY by Sydney Taylor 
“On every distinguished list this year... being read and 
loved by little girls everywhere.”’ The Children’s Bookshelf 
Ruth G. Gagliardo 
Given the Isaac Siegel Memorial Award in 1952. 
Trade List Price $2.75 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.01 










1952—THIRTY-ONE BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
by Reba Paeff Mirsky 






“‘An unusual story about children in another land...A 
Getailed matter-of- factness in the narrative helps convey a 
feeling of authenticity . The Horn Book 






The author was given a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1953. 
Trade List Price $2.95 Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 





1953—rToRNADO JONES by Trella Lamson Dick 

“Brisk and appealing story of the friendship and summer 
adventures of two boys in the sandhill country of Nebraska.”’ 
Trade List Price $2.95 ALA Booklist 
Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $3.15 ‘ 









and in 1954 it’s 
Little Wu and the Watermelons 


by Beatrice Liu Illustrated by Graham Peck 













A charming simple book about how Little Wu's family became land- 
owners—of one small field—and how Little Wu helped. The author 
has lived in Little Wu’s village, and her story is warm with the homely 
details of everyday living. 

Trade List Price $2.50. Reinforced Library Binding (Net) $2.44 


Follett Library Book Co. 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 


MARY PETERS, Associate Editor 


CALIFORNIA. A weekly radio program 
alled the “Book Parade” is being broad- 
ast by an informal club of high school 
freshman in FRESNO. Three young people 
liscuss a book for a fifteen minute period 
ach week: the whole group of about 
twenty meets once a month to decide 
vhich of the books the young people's 
ibrarian has brought they wish to use. 
All arrangements are made at the meet- 
ng, and the only preparation for the dis- 
ussion the students have is a postcard of 
juestions to be asked on the program 
hat the young people’s librarian makes 
ip and sends a week in advance. During 
California Library Week four of the group 
liscussed Mystery of Other Worlds Re- 
caled on their first television venture. 


Succeeding Claire Nolte as Chief of 
he Children’s Division of the Los AN- 
GELES County Library is Dorothy Han- 
sen until now Head of Traveling Library 
Service and Children’s Reference Librarian 
if the Michigan State Library. Miss Han- 
en is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, Division of Library Instruc- 
tion and has had broad experience in 
hildren’s werk in that state and in Wis- 
onsin. During 1951-52 she served as 
ecretary of the CLA. 


Elvezia Lorenzini, Chief Children’s Li- 
brarian OAKLAND Public Library, tells us 
ibout their tremendous display project for 
Book Week. “The Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank permitted us to use their 
spacious and beautiful lobby for an ex- 
hibit and provided six handsome screens 
with approximately 600 square feet of 
display space. At the head of their es- 
calator, was placed an introduction to the 
cxhibit on an eight by twelve foot screen 
showing a large photograph of the new 
main library and the Boys’ and the Girls’ 
Room with the caption: “Your Public Li- 
brary is Helping to Make the Better 
Citizen of Tomorrow,” the Book Week 
poster, harmonious book jackets and a 
map of the location of the twenty-three 
branches. On the other screens, by draw- 
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ings, captions, book jackets and the books 
themselves, were presented some of the 
best books for the pre-school child, the 
five to eight year old, the nine to twelve, 
and the teen-age group. On the reverse 
side were shown photographs of the vari- 
ous activities in the children’s room of 
the library: the story hours, the puppet 
shows, the movies, the parent's class, a 
sampling of the displays, the book lists, 
and the host of other things children’s 
librarians do. It was the first time the 
library or the children’s department had 
made such an extensive exhibit outside 
the library and it had such satisfying re- 
sults.” 

A parent’s class in children’s literature 
giving six discussions on various phases 
of children’s books was sponsored jointly 
by the 28th District of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
library. It was open to all parents and 
adults interested in the betterment of 
reading for children. The children’s room 
is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary and 
the spring flower show was patterned on 
the one held in the first children’s room 
fifty years ago. 

Marian Trahan, Teen-age Room Librar- 
ian of the OAKLAND Public Library, con- 
ducted a class for parents in teen-age 
literature. The first part was devoted to 
the reason for having teen-age rooms, how 
they came about, early experimental 
young people’s rooms, the fast devetop- 
ment of work for teen-agers since 1925 
and outstanding rooms for young people 
throughout the United States today. The 
rest of the class covered book selection 
sources and top popular titles in the teen- 
age room, selecting one book from each 
subject category. 

A series of four programs held at two- 
weck intervals had “Good Grooming’’ as 
the subject of the first with a guest speak- 


.er who talked about posture, poise, and 


good grooming. This was followed by a 
program on “Science Fiction,’ with Regi- 
nald Bretnor, the Editor of Modern Sci- 
ence Fiction, Its Meaning, and Future 
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talking to outer space fans on current 
trends in science fiction writing. Third 
was “Care of Pets” and the president of 
Pets and Pals presented a program on the 
care and feeding of pets. ‘Folk Dance 
Festival’ featured dances presented by a 
local folk dance group. 


COLORADO. As the result of frequent 
requests from the public schools of Colo- 
rado, the State Reading Circle of the 
Colorado Education Association has 
changed the age groupings in the annual 
Reading Circle catalog. A mew break- 
down has been added for teen-age stu- 
dents. The new section in the catalog 
ties in with the recently organized Young 
People’s Division of the State Library and 
in the words of the librarian responsible 
for the work of the division will serve to 
encourage additional reading among both 
junior and senior high school pupils. In 
the future, the entire professional staff of 
the State Library will assist in the selec- 
tion of Reading Circle materials for the 
difficult-to-please teen-agers in the public 
schools, 


The McClelland Public Library in PUEB- 
Lo and the Stamp Club, sponsors an 
organization of Junior Stamp Collectors. 
Two members of the adult club alternate 
in instructing the members of the junior 
club in the fine points of stamp collecting. 
A member of the library staff attends 
meetings and acts as liaison between the 
clubs and the library. The more than one 
hundred members range in age from seven 
to fifteen. This library allows children to 
“read off fines’ one time in order to 
establish a habit of prompt return. The 
child must return his books four times 
in succession without an overdue in order 
to have his fine forgiven. 


CONNECTICUT. March 1, Helen L. Morey 
assumed the newly created position of Di- 
rector of Children’s Work at GREENWICH. 
Until then she was head of the children’s 
department at New Rochelle, New York. 


FLORIDA. The Miami Public Library em- 
phasizes service to schools by issuing to 
all teachers an attractive folder which ex- 
plains how to make arrangements for class 
visits to the library; and finally urges 
teachers to encourage each child to have 
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his own library card and to use the near- 
est branch library. Regular Saturday pro- 
grams for children in the main library 


combine films, film strips, records and 
puppet shows with carefully selected 
stories to make an integrated series which 
is attractively and colorfully programed 
and publicized in advance. 


GEORGIA. The ATLANTA Literary Club, 
under the leadership of its president, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Boyd, Inman Park Branch is 
working to improve the library of the Ju- 
venile Detention Home. At the club’s 
Christmas party, fifty-eight picture books 
for the younger children were collected, 
of which forty-six have been delivered to 
the Home; some duplicates have been 
held for replacement. Through gifts from 
individual members and by a grant from 
the club treasury, a fund of twenty-five 
dollars has been collected, and a com- 
mittee is now selecting books for the 
older children. At least one magazine 
subscription is planned. Dorothy Scofield, 
Branch Librarian and Chairman of the Ju- 
venile Detention Home Library Commit- 
tee hopes to weed and repair some of the 
titles in the present collection. 
Teen-agers meet together once each 
week at the King Street Branch Library 
in CARROLLTON on Wednesday night. “A 
teen council” composed of five boys and 
five girls supported by a group of men 
and women who serve as a core of ad- 
visors meet once each month to plan a 
varied program. As a basis for the year 
the council decided on activities in the 
following areas: group singing, play pro- 
duction, arts and crafts, and discussions. 
Tremendous interest has been shown in 
dressmaking, design and group singing. 
In fact, plans have been made for a con- 
cert on the lawn during the month of 
May. Arecent panel discussion on ‘‘Ques- 
tions Teen-agers Ask’ was superbly han- 
dled. Both Leroy Childs, Branch Librar- 
ian and Lillian Price, Supervisor of Negro 
Education, Carroll County, are experts in 
handling such projects, especially since 
they have had American Heritage discus- 
sion training under R. E. Dooley (ALA) 
and Louis T. Griffith (Georgia). A re- 
cent poll indicated the young people want 
more subjects discussed by specialists. At- 
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tendance and interest has remained at a 
very high peak. 


IDAHO. Classes studying children’s _lit- 
erature at the College of Idaho in Ca.p- 
WELL are fortunate in havir , Dorothy E. 
Doane, Children’s Librarian at Carnegie 
Public Library there explain some of the 
techniques she uses to encourage children 
to read good books. The students also 
observe her during story hour and gain 
valuable pointers here, too. Seventy-five 
children flock to the library each Saturday 
to hear Miss Doane tell stories from 
books which they may borrow right after 
story hour. This is how she describes 
their summer reading club. “Ours is non- 
competitive. No prizes are offered; we 
just read for the fun of it and the joy of 
talking about the books read. The chil- 
lren make their own rocket ships or cow- 
boys or whatever motif we choose. They 
keep their own record of books read. 
Children like having something of in- 
terest to talk about and I like to listen to 
them. Sometimes they have to cut their 
remarks short because there are too many 
to listen to, but they know I am in- 
terested.” 


ILLINOIS. The GLENCOE Public Library 
recently held its first ‘Fathers’ Story 
Hour.” All of the stories were of their 
own choosing. One of them told of an 
adventure of his grandfather with Billy 
the Kid, a family story chosen as their 
favorite by his sons. Another father read 
aloud a chapter from “Wind in the Wil- 
lows.” Helen Jacob is the children’s li- 
brarian. 

A film designed to show the fun of 
using the library was made recently by 
Coronet Films in the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the HIGHLAND ParK Public ‘ Li- 
brary. Titled, “Getting Acquainted With 
the Library,” it is to be used particularly 
in the primary grades. Children’s Librar- 
ian is Mrs. Inger Boye. 


INDIANA. Old dollhouse rooms from 
New England, many of them containing 
pieces over 75 years old, were on exhibit 
during March and brought many new vis- 
itors to the children’s room in the main 
library at SouTH BEND. The feature of 
the exhibit was the drawing room which 
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contains one of the first telephones made 
for dollhouse use. The glass vases and 
French clock on the fireplace were once 
in the dollhouse of the late Ethel Roberts, 
whose father was Louisa M. Alcott’s 
publisher. A copper tea kettle in the 
kitchen was made from a penny. 


Catchy publicity in the South Bend 
Tribune resulted in children flocking to 
see The Magic Sneeze, a puppet show, 
which was presented in the main library 
and all branches by the Junior League. 
“Story Book Time” heard each week over 
Station WHOT is a dramatic presentation 
of stories from books in the library made 
by the Storylady with the assistance of a 
variety of actors. The scripts are original. 
The South Bend library staff would be 
happy to exchange ideas in or scripts for 
broadcast with other libraries. Katherine 
L. Croxall is Children’s Specialist. 


KANSAS. Teen-agers in ARKANSAS CITY 
are helping the first graders discover that 
“Reading Is Fun.” They make the read- 
ing record booklets and colorful book- 
marks which are given to each first grader 
when he becomes a library patron. 


The Library in 


Copeland Memorial 
DouGLass conducts a pre-school story hour 
each week for two different age groups, 
one for the four-year-olds and another for 


the fives. They have a total enrollment 
of seventy with an average attendance of 
fifty. For a town whose 1950 population 
count was just a little over 700 this must 
be a goodly percentage of all the boys and 
girls in this age group. Mrs. Seal, the 
librarian, feels that their pre-school story 
hour is one of the most interesting and 
profitable activities of the library. During 
Book Week the library had a display of 
good reading for teen-agers in the junior 
high school building. 


Flash bulbs have ‘been popping off 
lately in the children’s room at the 
Wicuita City Library while photogra- 
phers take pictures to be incorporated on 
television slides. These will be used to 
remind the viewer that books are fun, too 
Boys and girls may still tune in on Car- 
nival of Books in Wichita because the pro- 
gram is being sponsored locally by the 
library. 
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MARYLAND. The Pennsylvania Avenue 
Branch of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in BALTIMORE sponsored a series of film 
programs for its teen-agers through the 
fall months of 1953. Crowds of over 
200 young people were attracted to two 
of the “film-with-book” evenings, and the 
average attendance for the rest of the 
series was eighty-five. The films shown 
were on the subjects of personality and 
dating, adolescent development, music and 
humor. The Pennsylvania Branch is a 
newly opened library in a region that was 
formerly without centralized library serv- 
ice, and the film series proved to be a 
good “‘get-acquainted” gesture. The branch 
is also in a non-reading community, and 
future film programs are planned as a 
means of reaching the young people, com- 
municating ideas to them, and _ putting 
over the library and all its services. 

Children’s and young people’s librarians 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library cooperated 
with school librarians of Baltimore in an 
institute held March 18. The theme was 
“The exceptional reader and the librari- 
an.” Frances Clarke Sayers was a featured 
speaker in a morning meeting. Pratt li- 
brarians who spoke on panels or in other 
sessions included Margaret Edwards, Co- 
ordinator of Work with Young People; 
Elizabeth Gross, Coordinator of Work 
with Children; Amy Winslow, Director; 
Johann Klick, Young People’s Librarian, 
and Beth Caples, Children’s Librarian. 

Augusta Baker, Supervisor of Story- 
telling at the New York Public Library, 
and winner of the 1953 Dutton-MacCrae 
Award, visited the Central Library and a 
number of Pratt branches in April. She 
is preparing information on the inter- 
cultural phase of public library work with 
children, stressing work with Negroes. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston University 
School of Education has a_ required 
course in Literature for Young Adults 
(grades 7-12) for all undergraduates in 
the secondary English field. The course 
is also open for graduate teachers and 
for librarians. The visiting lecturer for 
the second semester was Evelyn R. Robin- 
son, Consultant School Libraries and Li- 
brary Work for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, Massachusetts Division of Library 
Extension. 
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MICHIGAN. Children of DEARBORN re- 
cently experienced an unusual treat when 
they listened to American and Creole Folk 
songs at the weekly story hour. Marilyn 
Waratt of Detroit visited all four librar- 
ies and sang songs and accompanied her- 
self on the guitar. She invited the young- 
sters to join in and they loved the 
rhythm and nonsensical words. This type 
of program combines well with folk tales 
such as those found in Grandfather Tales 
or in the Paul Bunyan stories. Dearborn 
also finds that its children like to share 
their hobbies with other boys and girls in 
a glass exhibit case. The library now has 
requests from young patrons for dates to 
bring in their prized possessions. Hobbies 
which have been exhibited are stamps, 
horse figurines, miniature license plates, 
circus displays, shells, coins, foreign jewel- 
ry, dolls, marionettes, and model air- 
planes. 


The Richard Branch of the DEtTRoIT 
Public Library, has launched a Parent- 
Teacher shelf which, although still in the 
experimental stage, circulated over 50 
books in the first two weeks. Adult and 
juvenile departments contributed books 
and pamphlets to help parents and_teach- 
ers meet the demands of growing children. 
Included are: Better Homes and Gardens 
Story Book: Follow the Music by Coit; 
Growing Up by De Schweinitz; Guide to 
Children’s Records by Eisenberg; Child- 
ren’s Parties by Gabriel; Recreation Leader 
by Harbin; Chimney Corner Stories by 
Hutchinson; Out of the Handkerchief by 
Jacobs; Tell Me About God by Jones; 
Finger Plays by Poulsson; Johnny Goes to 
the Hospital by Sever; Life with Brothers 
and Sisters by Ullmann; The Chosen Baby 
by Wasson, 

Children’s librarians of Detroit have 
been participating in a series of discus- 
sion meetings on book evaluation, based 
on Lillian H. Smith’s The Unreluctant 
Years and Harriet G. Long’s Rich the 
Treasure. From these discussions have 
come a thoughtful appraisal of the book 
reviewing that is done for the monthly 
children’s book list. 


FERNDALE is soon to open a new li- 
brary. Its Boys’ and Girls’ Room will 
feature a collection of books about Mich- 
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igan. Authors have been invited to send 
in autographed copies of their books. 
Armstrong Sperry has autographed his il- 
lustrations of Allen Chaffee’s Hiawatha. 
Others received are Marguerite deAngeli’s 
Copper-Toed Boots; Elizabeth Howard's 
Candle in the Night; and Miriam Mason’s 
Caroline and Her Kettle Named Maud. 


Each month the GraNp Rapips Public 
Library cooperating with the Grand Val- 
ley Scout Council prints an eye catching 
resource folder entitled “Cub Scout 
Leaders Resource Helps,” which contains 
some of the program illustrations used 
in Scouting Magazine, plus an annotated 
listing of books available in the library 
to support the theme. This plan has de- 
veloped into a splendid working relation- 
ship between the Council and the library. 
It is an effective tool which can help all 
Units to go forward with a quality pro- 
gram as an important Three-Year Pro- 
gram emphasis. 

MINNESOTA. Youngsters from two to 
four years old now have a program all 
their own in the MINNEAPOLIS Public Li- 
brary. This is the pre-school story hour 


in which the youngest group of library 
patrons is happily participating. Through 


it they are becoming as_ library-minded 
as their parents. That is the comment 
wherever the pre-school story hours have 
introduced in branches. These were 
first organized in branches close to fast- 
suburban areas. Mothers were 
quick to discover and try out this serv- 
ice; once begun, it has become as much 
part of the household routine as going 
to the grocery store. Mothers take turns 
bringing in children from their neighbor- 
They are encouraged to leave the 
children in the children’s room and then 
take time to select their own books or 
do an errand or two returning in half an 
hour to pick up the children. Mid-morn- 
ing is the usual time for pre-school story 
hour, on the day of the week it can best 
be handled at the branch. 
MISSOURI. It is said that “music hath 
charms to soothe a savage beast.” It seems 
it also has the power to subdue the vol- 
uble teen-agers on the Varsity, St. Louis 


seen 


growing 


hood. 
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County Library high school bookmobile. 
During the past holiday season, Christ- 
mas records and other suitable selections 
were played on the bookmobile. The 
students enjoyed the music so much that 
we are now using it as a means of deal- 
ing with the problem of noise that always 
seems to emanate from effervescent teen- 
agers. This thirty-five foot bookmobile is 
equipped with an electronically operated 
“Audio-Charge’”” system that can charge 
out 1700 or more books a day efficiently. 
To the thousands of teen-agers using the 
Varsity it is a real treat to be able to 
listen to music while selecting their books. 
But to the staff operating the bookmobile 
it is heaven to be able to handle so 
many students, issue close to a hundred 
thousand books in a school year with a 
minimum of noise. 


The St. Lours Public Library opened a 
new Young People’s Department in April. 
Located on the ground floor of the Cen- 
tral Library, it is furnished with blond 
birch furniture which is upholstered in 
Federal blue, pepper red, and sulphur 
yellow leather. A lounge center with & 
record player equipped with four sets of 
earphones adds to its attractiveness. A 
young people’s council made up of rep- 
resentatives of the thirty-one St. Louis 
high schools (public, pariochial and pri- 
vate) and out-of-school teen-agers meet 
each month with the chief librarian of the 
department, Opal Cole Eagle. 


When the staff at the KirKwoop 
Public Library decided to have a pre- 
school child-parent hour every Wednesday 
morning, they persuaded Gertrude E. 
Maull, child guidance veteran to conduct 
it. The only requirements for membership 
are that the children be in the three to 
four age group and that a parent accom- 
pany them. Primarily the program is 
designed to interest the children in books 
and allied subjects while the mothers sit 
in the background, but during the wind- 
up period some of the mothers consult 
Miss Maull on their special problems. Re- 
sponse was so much greater than expected 
that the group had to be divided and two 
sessions scheduled. 
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HOUSES OF TREASURE 


Elizabeth Miller, Children’s Librarian, Westbury, Long Island 


Easily recognizable because of its red brick chapel-like structure, topped 
by the well-known owl weathervane, The Children’s Library of Westbury, 
New York, welcomes all friends and visitors. 

It was opened as a free library to the children of the village in June, 
1924. The library is a memorial to Colonel Robert Bacon, once United States’ 
Ambassador to France, but a resident of Old Westbury. It was Mrs. Bacon's 
gift and the endowment she set up at that time is still the only source of in- 
come for books and the upkeep of the building and grounds and salaries. It 
is a unique library since it is not tax supported and has its own Board of 
Trustees with no connection with an adult library. Mrs. George Whitney, 
daughter of Col. and Mrs. Robert Bacon, is now head of the Board. 


Jacqueline Overton, librarian from the library's opening to 1950, is in a 
great part responsible for the many unusual and valuable treasures and books 
that are a part of the Children’s Library. The 2500 books of the original 
collection were chosen by Mrs. Bacon with the advice and help of Anne Car- 
roll Moore and Marcia Dalphin. Miss Overton, who came, she says, to stay 
for six months, built the collection to almost 8000 books. The emphasis is 
on recreational reading but there are several special classes of books that are 
of great interest. The fine collection of costume books has proved most use- 
ful to amateur play producers; the early American and English children’s 
books and the foreign picture books are frequently examined by students, 
teachers, writers, and children who ask most every day to see some of these 
books. They delight especially in the “toy books” of old; the horn book 
fascinates them and how they chuckle over the quaint phraseology of the text. 
The material concerning New York and Long Island history, collected by Miss 
Overton for the writing of her book Long Island's Story, is often consulted 
by historians and pupils of local schools. 


Surrounded by a grove of dogwood trees, flowering bushes, wild daffo- 
dils, crocuses and a small pool fed by a turtle fountain, the library is inviting 
to all who pass by. The entry walls are hung with several large and beautiful 
Audubon prints. The main room with its high vaulted ceiling, casement 
windows, window seats, butternut furniture is enhanced by the large fireplace, 
a copy of the one in the French Embassy in Paris, with Colonel Bacon's 
favorite motto ‘‘Cherchez la ligne du beau” engraved on it. The other perma- 
nent decorations are two mural maps on either side of the inner entrance door. 
They were painted by Stewart Travis; the subject matter being suggested by 
Mrs. Bacon. One is a map of Long Island showing the native birds, animals 
and wild flowers and the second is of historical Long Island and New 
England. 

The library closed in January, 1950, when Miss Overton retired and was 
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reopened October, 1950, with Barbara Bent as librarian. Since many of the 
treasures were packed away for safe keeping, Miss Bent spent much time un- 
packing and reorganizing. So well was all this done that though I have been 
here only since September, 1953, it has been possible to display many of the 
unusual possessions. At Christmas we had on exhibition the most beautiful, 
I think, of all the treasures, the creche, carved by Anton Lang in Oberammer- 
vau and presented to the library in memory of Mrs. Bacon’s granddaughter. 
it is exquisite and seemed to awe every child who saw it. They returned again 
and again bringing friends to see it. Also on hand for story hour time during 
the holidays was the Swiss music box. Even the Picture Book Hour children 
listened to its lilting song with complete absorption. There is a large collec- 
tion of dolls, including two bride dolls which are admired every day. The 
old valentines and Christmas cards — some given by Westbury residents, 
thers were purchased in the Caledonia Market — made most popular exhi- 
bitions. Also among the treasures are original drawings by Leslie Brooke, Kate 
Greenaway, Arthur Rackham, Nathaniel Wyeth and Walter Crane. There are 
fascinating first editions, letters and samplers waiting to be on display once 
nore. A case of miniature birds is consulted daily and a pair of bird glasses 
is kept on the catalog to be used by any child who is interested. 


And of course we do carry on a regular library program. Westbury like 
so many communities today finds itself increasing in population from day to 
day. The schools have their difficulties keeping pace with the increased en- 
rollment and though the Children’s Library wonders if our book stock will 
prove adequate we are reveling in the increased use of the library. Picture 
Story Book Hour has proved so popular we now schedule two sessions a week. 
Our program consists of picture stories. Mother Goose rhymes, identified from 
pictures and recited together and now and then a song. The regular story 
hour program began as is custom in the Children’s Library, with Halloween 
stories in the dimly lighted and decorated attic with many of the children 
ippearing in costume. Teachers bring classes to visit and since we are fortu- 
nate enough to be across the street from an elementary school, several of those 
classes come regularly for library instruction and book talks. We also have 
Brownie Scout troops coming for visits and stories. 


Not actually on display but of never failing interest to every visitor is 
the ship's rope that runs along the ceiling molding. The fascination lies in 
finding the exact spot where the rope is spliced. Come and try your luck at 
spotting it when you are down Long Island way. 

% *% * 


Judith St. John, Librarian-in-charge Osborne Collection, Public Library To- 
ronto, Canada. ; 


It was 1949 that the Osborne Collection of “quaint, curious and well- 
known children’s books published in England during the last three centuries,” 
was presented to the Toronto Public Libraries by Mr. Edgar Osborne, the 
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county librarian of Derbyshire, England. The books are displayed at Boys and 
Girls House and in the short time which has passed since the collection was 
received, they have attracted increasing attention and many visitors. 


Visitors to the Collection during the last year have come for many reasons 
—some to see the special displays of such items as ABC books, illustrated 
editions of Cinderella, or first and interesting editions of books by Mrs. Ew- 
ing, for the most part Association copies that Mrs. Ewing gave to her sister; 
others, to do research cn some particular title or subject, or to see the collec- 
tion as a whole. 


Many of the visitors are, of course, those who are interested primarily in 
children’s books as such, but there was also a sculptor who wanted to see the 
illustrations in the first edition of Peter Pan, a music teacher who was teaching 
traditional tunes of nursery rhymes for a music text book, and a nurse whose 
interest was in the collection of books once owned by Florence Nightingale. 


There have been visits from such groups as students of library schools 
from McGill University in Montreal and University of Toronto and classes in 
Child Development. Among individual visitors have been librarians, authcrs, 
and publishers from England, New Zealand, Argentine and many parts of the 
United States and Canada, and students doing research for studies in art, the 
social sciences and literature in general. 


During the last year, 546 books were added to the collection, and it con- 
tinues to grow. A detailed catalogue is now in preparation. If it is possible 
to judge by the interest which has already been shown in the books, and the 
growing usefulness of such a library, the Osborne Collection will make an 
increasing contribution to a knowledge and understanding of books and the 
development of children’s literature. 


A-V ROUND TABLE TO ORGANIZE 
AT THE MINNEAPOLIS ALA CONFERENCE 


At the ALA Midwinter meeting held in Chicago the first week in Febru- 
ary authorization was granted by the ALA Council for the establishment of an 
Audio-Visual Round Table. The Round Table will be open to all ALA mem- 
bers regardless of their divisional affiliation within the Association. Purposes 
of the group: to promote closer relationship among librarians engaged in 
audio-visual work; to bring these librarians together for informal discussions 
of mutual problems and for programs and workshops on these problems; to 
cooperate with other committees and agencies having similar interests. 


If you are interested in membership in the Round Table write to Ira 
Peskind, Membership Chairman, Wright Junior College, 3400 North Austin 
Avenue, Chicago 34, Illinois. Also watch the May ALA Bulletin for date, 
place and time of the Round Table’s organizational meeting in Minneapolis. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by Ann Singleton, Young People’s Librarian, Miami Public 
Library, Miami, Florida 


Crawford, Marion. Margaret, the Story of a Modern Princess. 1954. Prentice. 
$2.95 


This latest of ‘‘Crawfie’s’ books tells the story of the lively younger 
sister from her childhood days up to the present time. 


Daly, Maggie. Maggie Daly's Guide to Charm. 1953. Dodd. $2.50 
A successful model gives the trade secrets of looking like a million on 
a small budget. The book, primarily a guide to smart and suitable cloth- 
ing and good grooming, is liberally sprinkled with the big names of show 
business. 


Leyson, Burr W. Man, Rockets, and Space. 1954. Dutton. $3.50 
Based on U. S. Army experiments, the book clearly explains the develop- 
ment and probable future of rockets, space travel, and contact between 
the planets. 


Lindbergh, Charles A. The Spirit of St. Louis. 1953. Scribner. $5.00 
This is Lindberg’s own account of his famous flight to Paris. With 
much of the story given in flashbacks, he describes the background of 
careful preparation and reminisces about his earlier life and flying experi- 
ences. 


McKenney, Ruth. Far, Far From Home. 1953. Harper. $2.75 
Shortly after the war, the McKenney family, including a teen-ager and 
two smaller children, moved to Brussels. This is the highly entertaining 
account of their adventures and misadventures in struggling with a strange 
language and unfamiliar customs. 


Montagu, Ewen. The Man Who Never Was. 1953. Lippincott. $2.75 
The real life thriller, this is the story of ‘Operation Mincemeat,” a ruse 
of the British navy during World War If which baffled German Intelli- 
gence in Sicily. 


Roberts, Dorothy J. The Enchanted Cup. 1953. Appleton. $3.75 
Set in Arthurian times, this retelling of the ill-starred loves of Tristan 
and his two Isolts has a timeless appeal. 


Yates, Elizabeth. Hue and Cry. 1953. Coward-McCann. $3.00 
Melody, deaf from her childhood, finds love and learns to speak when 
her family gives shelter to a young Irishman wanted as a horse thief. 
Here is a warm picture of family affection and a high code of honor. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A Quarterly Listing Selected by Elsie T. Dobbins, Head Child Guidance, 
Public Library, Montclair, New Jersey 


BOOKS 


Adams, Bess Porter. About Books and Children; Historical Survey of Child- 
ren’s Literature. 573p. il. Holt. $6.00, text ed. $4.50. 


Arbuthnot, May Hill. The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children’s Literature. 
Scott Foresman. $6.00. 


Long, Harriet. Rich the Treasure; Public Library Service to Children. 
American Library Association. (Fall 1953) paper $2.00. 
ARTICLES 


Farris, H. J. “Let’s Read to the Children.” NEA Journal, 42:545 (Decem- 
ber 1953) 


Gates, Doris. ‘Beyond the Four Hills.” ‘ALA Bulletin, 48:18-21 (Janu- 
ary 1954) 


Heiderstadt, Dorothy. “Children are Fun to Know.” ALA Bulletin, 48:17 
(January 1954) 


Kilian, D. B. “Show your Children Books are Fun.” Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, 31:134-5 (December 1953) 


Matthews, P. G. and Perdue, H. “For Retarded Readers.” Lebrary Journal, 
78:2153-7 (December 15, 1953) bibliog. il. 


Minkle, Ida. “The Role of the Librarian in the Secondary School Guidance 
Program.” Walson Library Bulletin, 28:493-6 (February 1954) 


Newman, J. R. “Children’s Books; Annual Survey of Writing about Science 
for Young Readers.’” Scientific American, 189:100-6 (December 1953) 


Parker, B. “Books to Grow On.” Scholastic, 63:18 (November 4, 1953) 


PAMPHLETS 


“Workshop for School Librarians.” Library Science Dept., Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 70p. Mimeographed. Sixty cents plus 
twelve cents postage. 


“Children and TV — Making the Most of It.” Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 15th St. N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 75c. 


“Adventuring in Literature with Children” (# 92). 1953. Association for 
Childhood Education International. Address above. 75c. Portfolio of 
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twelve four-page Jeatlets deals with the how and what of the literature 
program — classroom library, enjoying classics, independent reading, 
curriculum integration, guidance resources, poetry, choral reading, story- 
telling, coping with comics. 

‘Recommended Children’s Books; 750 of the year’s best as reviewed in the 
Library Journal.’ Published annually in February, Library Journal $1.00. 


‘The Children’s Bookshelf—A Booklist for Parents.” U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Social Security Administration, Children’s 
Bureau. Publication 304. Supt. of Documents. U. S. Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Twenty-five cents. 


MAP 


Map of American Folklore and Legends — a gay and colorful picture map by 

John Dules McKee. 25 x36 inches. The National Conference American 

Folklore for Youth. Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Fifty 
cents. 

Meda Galatro, children’s librarian in Hartford, Connecticut, calls atten- 
ion to an excellent article in American Artist, January 1954, entitled “Some 
Practical Notes on the Design and Creation of Book Jackets’ by Morris Cole- 
an. Art Director of Viking Press. 


Whittlesey House 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE JUGGLER OF NOTRE DAME 
Written and illustrated in two colors by MARY 
FIDELIS TODD. ‘One of the loveliest of all medi- 


eval tales . . . it will be read with delight and treas- 





ured by young and old alike... ANNE THAXTER 
EATON. 6x9, 48 pages. $2.00 


THROUGH THE MAGNIFYING GLASS: DRIVING TODAY 
Little Things that Make a 
Big Difference 
By JULIUS SCHWARTZ, author of | By MARGARET O. HYDE, author 
It's Fun to Know Why. Pictures 6) of Flight Today and Tomorrow. Pic- 
Jeanne Bendick. An engrossing sci- tures by Clifford Geary. Simple, 
ence activity book which demon- lucid explanations and graphic draw- 
strates how a simple, inexpensive i188 make this “an excellent survey 
magnifying glass can open up a for anyone learning to drive.’’— 
whole new world. Ages 10 up. VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Teen ages 
514 x 8, 144 pages. $2.50 514x8, 160 pages. May $2.50 
Write for free catalog 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 36 
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ALA DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARIANS 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION INCLUDING REVISIONS OF CONSTITUTION 
AS AMENDED JUNE 1950 


See Top of the News October 1949 pages 26-27 













ARTICLE I. Name 
The name of this section of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People shall be the Association of Young People’s Librarians. 







ARTICLE Il. Object 
The object shall be to develop reading guidance and special service for young 
people in public libraries and to cooperate with other agencies in the promo- 
tion of enterprises affecting the welfare of youth. 







ARTICLE III. Membership 
Any member of the American Library Association who is interested in promo- 
ting the objectives of the Association of Young People’s Librarians may be- 
come a member of this Association by so designating when paying American 
Library Association dues or by complying with conditions prescribed in the 
by-laws. 









ARTICLE IV. Officers 
Sec. 1. The officers shall be a chairman, a vice-chairman, who shall be 
chairman-elect, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Sec. 2. Officers shall serve until the adjournment of the annual meeting 
at which their successors are elected or until such successors have taken office. 
Sec. 3. In case of a vacancy in the office of the chairman, the vice-chair- 
man (chairman-elect) shall automatically become chairman to serve until the 
end of his elected term. In case of a vacancy in the office of the vice-chair- 
man, the Executive Board shall have power ‘o fill the vacancy by appointment. 
The person so appointed shall automatically succeed to the office of chairman. 
The Executive Board shall have power to fill by appointment all other vacan- 
cies in office. The persons so appointed shall serve until the next annual clec- 
tion, at which time their successors shall be elected to office. 













ARTICLE V. Management 

Sec. 1. The administration of the affairs of the Association shall be 
vested in an Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall be composed of the officers, the re- 
tiring chairman, the committee chairmen, and the two elected representatives 
of the Association on the Board of Directors of the Division. 

(a) Two members of the Association, one to be elected each year for 
a term of two years, together with the chairman and the vice-chairman of 
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the Association, shall represent the Association on the Board of Directors 
of the Division. 
ARTICLE VI. Amendments 

Sec. 1. This constitution may be amended by a three-fourths vote of the 
members present and voting at the annual business meeting of the Association, 
provided that notice of the amendment be published in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
or the official organ of the Division at least one month previous to the 
meeting 

(a) An amendment may be proposed by the Executive Board, a 
committee authorized by the Executive Board, or a majority vote of the 
members present at an annual meeting. 


Sec. 2. In the event of no annual meeting of the American Library 
Association, the chairman of the Association of Young People’s Librarians 
shall authorize the secretary to provide for a mail vote within a month follow- 
ing the publication of the proposed amendment in the A.L.A. Bulletin or the 
official organ of the Division. Passage of the amendment shall require an 
affirmative vote of three-fourths of all ballots received. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I. Officers 


The duties of officers shall be such as are implied by their respective titles and 


such as are specified in these by-laws. 

Sec. 1. The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians and of the Executive Board, shall be responsible for 
the program of the annual meeting, shall appoint all standing and special 
committees, shall be an ex-officio member of all committees without the right 
to vote except in case of a tie. The chairman, with the approval of two-thirds 
of the Executive Board, shall have the power to act for the Association when 
necessary, without waiting for the annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. The vice-chairman shall, in the absence of the chairman, per- 
form the duties of that office. The vice-chairman shall audit the accounts ‘of 
the treasurer. 

Sec. 3. The secretary shall record the proceedings of all meetings of the 
Association and of the Executive Board, shall present a written report at the 
business meeting held during the annual conference of the American Library 
Association, and shall conduct such business correspondence as may be assigned 
by the chairman. In addition to the minutes of all meetings of the Association, 
the secretary's file shall include reports of committees, a list of officers and 
committee members, and a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the Associ- 
ation. With the chairman’s approval, the secretary shall transmit to the Ameri- 
cin Library Association all reports intended for publication by them and, 
immediately after conference closes, shall give to the American Library Associ- 
ation all papers read at meetings of the Association of Young People’s Librar- 
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ians. The secretary shall notify all candidates of the results of the election. 
Sec. 4. The treasurer shall have charge of all moneys belonging to the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians, shall keep a strict account of collec- 
tions and disbursements, and shall prepare a financial report for the annual 
business meeting. The treasurer shall report annually through the treasurer of 
the Division to the treasurer of the American Library Association upon the 


expenditure of funds allotted to the Association of Young People’s Librarians 
by the American Library Association through the treasurer of the Division. 


ARTICLE II. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. Prior to the annual election, the chairman shall appoint a nom- 
inating committee of three to arrange for nominations of candidates for office. 
The nominating committee shall present the names of two candidates for each 
of the positions of vice-chairman (chairman-elect), secretary, treasurer, and 
AYPL representative to the Division Board of Directors. They shall also in- 
clude on the ballot the names of other candidates proposed in writing by 
twenty-five members, provided that the consent of these nominees shall have 
been obtained. The chairman of the nominating committee shall have charge 
of the conduct of the election and the counting and tabulation of all votes cast, 
and shall notify the secretary of the association cf the results of the election. 

Sec. 2. A majority of all votes cast shall be necessary to constitute an 
election. In case of a tie vote, the successful candidate shall be determined by 
lot. 

ARTICLE III. Dues 


Sec. 1. The Funds allotted to the Association, in sccordance with the 
policy adopted by the Division, shall serve as dues for all persons designating 
this Asseciation as their preference. 

Sec. 2. No dues shall be required for honorary membership in this 
Association. 

ARTICLE IV. Meetings 


Sec. 1. At least one business meeting, and a program meeting if feas- 
ible, shall be held during the annual conference of the American Library 
Association. 


Sec. 2. Program meetings shall be open to all persons interested in the 
work of the Association. Business meetings may be closed to all but members 
of the Association by decision of the Executive Board. 


(a) Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE V. Fiscal Year 


The fiscal year shall correspond to the fiscal year of the American Library 
Association. 


ARTICLE VI. Boards and Committees 
Sec. 1. Members of standing committees appointed by the chairman of 
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the Association to consider matters of the Association which require some 
ontinuity of attention and membership shall be appointed for overlapping 
erms not to exceed three years, with possibility of reappointment for only one 
nore term immediately succeeding. 

Sec. 2. Approval in writing by a majority of the Executive Board or 
f a committee shall have the force of a vote. 


ARTICLE Vil. Membership 
Sec. 1. On nomination of the Executive Board, any person who has 
1ade an outstanding contribution in the fieid of young people’s work may be 
lected to honorary membership in this Association by a two-thirds vote of the 
1embers present and voting at the annual business meeting of this Association. 
Sec. 2. Honorary members shall not be eligible to hold office. 


ARTICLE VIII. Amendments 
hese by-laws may be amended by a three-fourths vote of all members present 
ind voting at the annual meeting of this Association, provided that notice of 
he amendment has been proposed by the Executive Board, a committee au- 
horized by the Executive Board, or a majority vote of the members present 
‘tan annual meeting and has been published in the A.L.A. Bulletin or the 
fficial organ of the Association at least one month previous to the meeting. 


ARTICLE IX. Parliamentary Authority 


The rules contained in Roberts’ Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern this 
Association in all cases to which they are applicable and in which they are 
not inconsistent with the constitution and by-laws of this Association or of the 
American Library Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frances Grim 

Learned Bulman 

Carol Anne DiPesa, Chairman 


AYPL PROGRAM NEARS COMPLETION AS TON GOES TO PRESS 

Tuesday, 8:15 A.M. Book Selection 

Moderator, Xenophon Smith, Public Library, Peoria, Ill. Panel: Marie Knudson, Public 
Library, International Falls, Minn.; Pauline Winnick, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; 
Doris Boyd, Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa; Jacqueline Danelle, Pierce County 
Library, Tacoma, Wash. 

Wednesday, 8:15 A.M. Booklists and Displays 

Moderator, Sarah Wallace, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. Panel: Mary Fritts, Pub- 
lic Library, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Ray Fry, Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md.; Eleanore 
Donelly, Public Library, London, Ontario; Virginia Fortiner, Public Library, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Thursday, 8:15 A.M. Group and Community Work 

Moderator, Meredith Bloss, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. Panel: Dinah Epner, Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jane Ellstrom, Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio; Ruth 
Gordon, Public Library, Farmingdale, N. Y.; Mary Lou Unterberger, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; J. Archer Eggin, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS el SPRING 1954 


HOW TO MAKE AN EARTHQUAKE 


By Ruth Krauss. The author of The Carrot Seed, A Hole Is to 
Dig and A Very Special House always manages to give children 
a real sense of achievement while she entertains them. Here 
she suggests a variety of delightful “activities” which will grat- 
ify both children and the grown-ups they “read” with. 40 pic- 
tures by Crockett Johnson. 32 pages. 6% x 8%. 

Ages 5-7. $1.75. Cloth Kbrary binding. $2.25 


THE SECRET OF THE TWO FEATHERS 


By Ivo Duka and Helena Kolda. Photographs by Helena 
Kolda. Boys and girls will enjoy the story of the amazing 
things that happen to Martin, a New York City boy who finds 
two seagull feathers with a mysterious history. 96 pages. 
614 x 85. Cloth, Ages 7-11. $2.50 


THE MAGIC PICTURES: 


More About the Wonderful Farm 
By Marcel Aymeé. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. “More about 
Marinette and Delphine, those two beguiling heroines ... and 
the pastoral innocence of their fable-like adventures on the 
farm.” — VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 128 pages. 514x814. Cloth. 
Ages 6-10. $2.50 


THE POOL OF KNOWLEDGE: 


How the United Nations Share Their Skills 

By Katherine B. Shippen, author of Passage to America, 
Moses, Leif Ericksson. Photographs. How the different coun- 
tries of the United Nations, through the UN Technical Assist- 
ance program, are helping each other. Foreword by Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
Public Information. 160 pages. 5144x8%4. Cloth. Ages 12 up. 

$2.50 


SPORT AND RACING CARS 


By Raymond F. Yates and Brock W. Yates. Photographs 
and diagrams. A fascinating book on all phases of automotive 
sports, from hot rod and famous sport car racing to the 
Indianapolis 500-mile classic. Introduction by Wilbur Shaw. 
128 pages, 5% x 8%. Cloth. Ages 12 up. $2.00 
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JUVENILES IN A.B.A. GIFT TO 
WHITE HOUSE LIBRARY 


Frances Sullivan, Head of Children’s Dept.. City Library, Wichita, Kansas. 


Baity. Americans Before Columbus. Viking. $4.00 
3rown. Daniel Boone. Random. 1.50 
hase. Famous Paintings. Platt. 3.50 
lark. Secret of the Andes. Viking. 2.50 
Jaugherty. Of Courage Undaunted. Viking. 3.50 
)'Aulaire. Benjamin Franklin. Doubleday. 2.75 
‘oster. Birthdays of Freedom. Scribners. 2.75 
Holbrook. America’s Ethan Allen. Houghton. 2.50 
funt. Better Known as Johnny Appleseed. Lippincott. 2.50 
Narasz. Twelve Days of Christmas. Harper. 1.75 
McCloskey. One Morning in Maine. Viking. 2.50 
McNeer. John Wesley. Abingdon. 2.50 
Milhous. The Egg Tree. Scribners. 2.00 
O'Conner. Better Homes and Gardens Story Book. Meredith. 2.95 
Parker. Golden Treasury of Natural History. Simon. 5.00 
Reynelds. The Wright Brothers. Random. 1.50 
Seuss. If I Ran the Zoo. Random. 2.00 


Travers. Mary Poppins in the Park. Harcourt. 2.50 
Tunis. Oars, Sails and Steam. World. 3.50 
Ward. The Biggest Bear. Houghton. 2.75 
Werner. The Golden Geography. Simon. 3.95 
White. Charlotte’s Web. Harper. 2.50 
Yates. Amos Fortune. Aladdin. 2.50 


Just like Henny Penny you may have ‘‘seen with your eyes and heard 
with your ears” the presentation of books to the White House Library on 
November 10th, televised for the first time, or you may have been so busy 
getting ready for Book Week that you didn’t even see the article about it. in 
Publisher's Weekly. Every four years since the initial gift of 500 books was 
made during the Hoover administration the American Booksellers Association 
has presented an additional 200 titles. In each of these gifts to the White 
House library some juvenile titles have been included. The books in this 7th 
quadrennial gift were chosen from among those published by American pub- 
lishing houses during the years 1949-1952. 

The number of young Americans who will have the opportunity to enjoy 
these books in the White House is small — but there are many boys and girls 
who have already discovered them in their own school and public libraries. 


Are they on your library shelves? 


Small libraries who count their book purchase pennies carefully — and 
don’t we all! — will find the list useful in suggesting titles they may have 
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overlooked or considered too expensive to buy. Of the ten books listed which 
are priced at more than two dollars and a half, six are starred for first purchase 
in the Children’s Catalog and will prove well worth the extra dollars they cost 
in their contributions of laughter, knowledge and appreciation. 


If you have been looking “high and low and in the middle’’ for an idea 
around which to build a book display, plan a book talk, or motivate a round 
table discussion, perhaps these new additions to the White House home library 


will supply the spark. 


A display of Mamie Eisenhower hats would draw a crowd anywhere. 
Your local bookseller might be persuaded that a window display of some of 
the books given to the White House home library that Mamie could read to 
the grandchildren would also attract crowds, conversation and customers. 


REGIONAL NEWS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Dark green walls, set 
off by white woodwork; chairs and tables 
done in light “‘softone” finish, and hand- 
some draperies with Aztec figures, com- 
bine to make a most attractive and cheer- 
ful room for young adults at the City 
Library in MANCHESTER. It is a large 
sunny room, with seven tall arched win- 
dows, and the colors in the draperies, 
(forest green, with red, yellow, black and 
white touches) plus the brightness of the 
plastic covered book jackets, make it a 
gay and pleasant place for the young 
people to congregate. And this they do, 
especially afternoons after high school, in 
such numbers that the ten tables, seating 
four each, and the five big window seats, 
are taxed to their capacity. Bookshelves 
between each window and to the left of 
the entrance are reserved for special dis- 
plays. The book collection is large and 
varied, and includes selections for those 
in junior and senior high school as well 
as duplicates of adult books of special 
interest and appeal to young people. The 
ever-increasing use of the room testifies 
to its popularity and Mrs. Abbie Jame- 
son, Young People’s Librarian has a busy 
time. 


NEW JERSEY. At their meeting in Feb- 
ruary at the PLAINFIELD Library, the Di- 
vision of Libraries for Children and 
Young People of the NJLA held a panel 
discussion, ‘The Library's Role in Com- 
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bating Juvenile Delinquency.” Elsie T 
Dobbins, Head of Child Guidance, Mont- 
clair Public Library acted as moderator. 
The Hon. Libby Sachar, Juvenile County 
Judge, Union County; Ann R. Rainey, 
Probation Officer in Charge, Women’s, 
Girls and Chancery Division, Hudson 
County; and Margaret S. Hall, Librarian, 
State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, made 
up the panel. It was brought out that 
there is no one, or even a dozen reasons, 
for delinquency and that there are no pat 
answers to the problem. However, the 
library does have a part in fighting de- 
linquency. It can help parents realize the 
value of reading to their children at an 
early age. In families where the parents 
and children share pleasures together, the 
children seldom become delinquent. 

The Children’s Division of the NeEw- 
ARK Public Library issued a new _ book- 
list for Brotherhood Week called ‘‘Under- 
standing Ourselves and Others.” Clara J. 
Kircher, Principal Librarian in charge of 
work with children there, was chairman 
for the children’s section of ‘Books for 
Brotherhood” list distributed by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 


NEW YORK. As a part of the exchange 
program sponsored by the New York 
State Library Association, Vyvien V. 
Newton, Children’s Librarian of the 
Leighton House Library, Kensington Bor- 
ough Libraries, London, England joined 
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he staff of the Central Children’s Room 
n the BROOKLYN Public Library on March 


> 


Blanche Brauneck, Librarian of NYPL’s 
Nathan Straus Branch since 1949, and 
former AYPL Chairman, became librar- 
in of the Tompkins Square Branch on 
farch 15. Mary Dodge Read, who was 
condary School Specialist in the Office 

Young People’s Services, is now li- 
irian of Nathan Straus. As for the Na- 
in Straus Branch itself, the days of its 
resent status are numbered since it lies 
ithin the area marked for the Bellevue 
using project. However, the function of 

demonstration center for work with 
sung people will be transferred to the 
Jonnel Building as soon as that is com- 
lcted, probably in 1955. 


All during February the NYPL’s Cen- 
il Children’s Room had a delightful 
howing of valentines, both from _ its 
wn collection and that of Helen Masten, 
ibrarian-in-charge. Miss Masten’s includ- 
| a valentine print from the 1790 period 
nd another, a cut-out valentine, like Ap- 
volonia’s, made for her this year by 
Katherine Milhous, whose originals for 
Ippolonia’s Valentine were also a part of 
he exhibition. Drawings made by chil- 
ren from many lands to illustrate Ander- 
en's fairy tales and lent by Friendship 
Among Children and Youth Around the 
World, Inc. were displayed. Editions of 
\ndersen in many languages and illustra- 
ted by many artists were also featured. 


A series of cycle story hours about 
King Arthur and Knights of the Round 
rable planned for Girl Scouts of the area 
with registrations for the entire series has 
most successful in the main chil- 
dren’s room of the ROCHESTER Public Li- 
brary. It was scheduled to coincide with 
the showing of the film at the nearby 
local theatres and response exceeded all 
expectations. 


been 


While the pre-school children have 
their story hour, their mothers attend a 
discussion led by some staff member of 
the adult divisions. Some of the subjects 
were budget making, good cook- 
books, local history material and the value 
of keeping old letters. This project has 


} 
used 
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proved most worth-while in acquainting 
the mothers with material available at 
the library. 


Mary Elizabeth King, Children’s Librar- 
ian of the Thrall Library in MIUDDLE- 
TOWN found an inexpensive but effective 
method of rejuvenation for good stories 
in dull bindings and she has figures to 
prove its value. She writes ‘From wall- 
paper stores, we gather old sample books. 
Then the fun begins. First, we pull the 
designed papers which suit our needs. 
Especially helpful are those with pictures 
of airplanes, the circus, countries (Chi- 
nese and Irish motifs, Scottish plaids), 
cowboys, the outdoors, ships, and sports. 
Next, we gather all the plain papers and 
decorate with suitable pictures from the 
picture file or those cut from magazines. 
Sometimes we just use an attractive pat- 
tern which seems appropriate to the book 
in hand. Now comes the lettering. Stop! 
Don’t say you can’t letter. India ink and 
free hand lettering in your own distinctive 
hand-writing are often very effective.” 
This method could also be used under 
plasti-kleer covers. 


Troy Public Library has listening hours 


every Wednesday afternoon. A _ list of 
records is posted and the ones that re- 
ceive the most votes are played that week. 
The library also has a Bird Tree for the 
primary children who can tell a_ story 
which they have read. 


NORTH CAROLINA. “No one will be 
surprised that the youngest lady to open 
a library is a resident of CHAPEL HILL 
where the unexpected usually happens. 
She is Adair Douglass who is nine years 
old. When the Mary Bayley Pratt Li- 
brary at the elementary school closed in 
August, Adair decided that something 
should be done and did it. The following 
advertisement appeared in an August is- 
sue of the Chapel Hill Weekly: ‘Miss 
Adair Douglass, age nine, wishes to an- 
nounce the opening of a free Children’s 
Library at 225 Vance Street.” Collecting 
her own books and those of her five-year- 
old brother, Earl, Adair put them on her 
front porch and in two weeks the circula- 
tion passed fifty. She invented her own 
card system which may be an improve- 
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ment on many now in use. It was re- 
ported that the hours were cut down 
when school started, but that expansion 
of services to include recordings is plan- 
ned. Good luck, little colleague! (Note to 
Recruitment Committee: Send your best 
member; Adair plans to be a nurse!)” 
This choice tidbit appeared in North 
Carolina Libraries (October issue) and 
we are grateful to its editor, Elaine von 
Oesen, Field Librarian, for permission to 
reprint it. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Anne Haugaard’s ef- 
forts as field worker for the State Library 
Commission last summer were so success- 
ful that she has been asked to serve in the 
same capacity again. She will continue 
to travel about the state offering assis- 
tance and help with library problems to 
small libraries, many of which are staffed 
with volunteer women. So far she has 
made 65 visits and often dug right in 
helping to organize or reorganize or weed 
collections as the case might be. In her 


own town of Harvey where she is li- 
brarian of the high school and principal, 


she has done much to create a cooperative 
interest between the public and school li- 
brarics. Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, Di- 
rector of the State Library Commission 
hopes that libraries around the state will 
continue to borrow and use “The Im- 
pressionable Years,” the 16mm film on 
children’s library service prepared by the 
State Department. 


OHIO. Cuts of the Newbery and Calde- 
cott Medals were used on the cover of the 
March issue of The Guide Post, the 
monthly publication of the CINCINNATI 
and Hamilton County Public Library, fol- 
lowed by notices of all past winners on 
the second page. Their February issue 
carried an interesting two-page tribute to 
Laura Ingalls Wilder on the occasion of 
her birthday and the publication of her 
Little House Books in a new edition. 


For three years the juvenile borrowers 
at Lorain Branch of the CLEVELAND Pub- 
lic Library have been enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Globe Trotters’ Travel 
Club. The members meet every Thursday 
afternoon. Films, book reviews, special 
exhibits, guest speakers, storytelling are 


some of the club activities. 

Effie Lee Morris, Children’s Librarian 
at East 79th Street Branch and recent 
Chairman of the Book Evaluation com- 
mittee of the CLA left for Atlanta, 
Georgia, February 6 where she accepted a 
position as teacher in the School of Li- 
brary Science at Atlanta University for 
the second semester. She expects to re- 
sume her work in Cleveland after June 14. 


Girl Scouts have been most helpful 
with displays this winter at the Dayton 
View Branch of the Dayton Public Li- 
brary. Under the guidance of their 
leader, Mrs. Robert Conhaim, and_ the 
children’s librarian, Marianna  Riesner, 
the scouts have made posters and dis- 
played books on subjects such as: trees, 
dancing and February birthdays. 

Patricia. Campbell, Children’s Librarian 
of the Westwood Branch carried out an 
interesting story hour project based on the 
book A Hole Is to Dig by Ruth Krauss. 
Mrs. Campbell read the book to the chil- 
dren and followed it with a discussion of 
the definitions which led the children to 
composing some of their own. The fol- 
lowing week the children drew pictures 
to illustrate their definitions and _ these 
were displayed on the bulletin board. 
Puppet hours are also featured at this 
branch. Mrs. Campbell, assisted by one 
of their pages, presented Puss in Boots 
to show the girls and boys how simple it 
is to dress puppets, how to use props and 
to demonstrate the use of a new stage. 


OREGON. From PORTLAND comes news 
of a television program which is proving 
to be very popular. Mary B. Mason, 
Children’s Librarian writes: ‘The Library 
Ass'n of Portland is pleased to announce 
that ‘Kid Critics, which has been on 
radio for the past ten years, is now being 
televised on the local station, KOIN-TV. 
The program is of 15-minute duration in 
which time a panel of four children dis- 
cuss with their leader, Barbara Ewell, 
Children’s Librarian, one or two books. 
The discussion is informal, and is aimed 
to give enough information about author, 
plot, characters and setting to arouse the 
listener's interest. The children follow an 
outline which is prepared after prelim- 
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meetings with their teacher and 
Mrs. Ewell. There is one rehearsal at the 
station before going on the air. Eloise 
McGraw was guest on the first television 
sroadcast when her book, Moccasin Trail 
vas discussed. The library and the schools 
ave cooperated on this program since its 
nception.” 

Priscilla Card, Children’s Librarian at 
SALEM Public Library tells about their 
-ading project conducted in cooperation 
ith the schools. ‘Good Book’’ lists are 
repared, printed and distributed in the 
ill. These are a white list and a blue 
st, the blue list being harder books — 
1¢ children’s classics, etc. Each child who 
ikes part is to read ten books from the 
sts, with at least three of them being 
mm the blue list. In April, the children 
repare lists of their ten books. These 
re checked and signed by the teacher and 
urned into the children’s librarian, who 
hen makes out a certificate for each child 
vho kes completed the project. “We get 
vonderful cooperation from the teachers 
n this, and the children are always 
nxious to earn a certificate. Last spring 
130 certificates were issued to grade 
hool students for completing this read- 
1g project.” 


inary 


PENNSYLVANIA. During the past year 
the ALLENTOWN Free Library has con- 
jucted a “Reading for Fun" series of 
radio programs for grades one through 
ix, CO-sponsored by the local AAUW. 
The programs were so successful that the 
library was asked by the schools to extend 
participation to grades seven, eight and 
nine, the young teener. Each participant 
had to read the designated ten books and 
the schools could select their representa- 
tives any way they wished, but these win- 
ners had to take part in try-outs at the 
library. Five go on the air with the 
moderator, and each program is re- 
broadcast by four other radio stations. 
Many of the books selected had some 
American heritage background, and the 
discussions brought out these points par- 
ticularly. 


Brighty of the Grand Canyon by Mar- 
sucrite Henry and Ruth Helm’s nonsense 
story, Mr. Putterbee’s Jungle were re- 
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viewed when the children’s department of 
the HARRISBURG Public Library made their 
debut on the radio program, “Your Li- 
brarian Speaks.” 


Things have been happening in the 
Free Library of PHILADELPHIA. Boys and 
girls in two sections of the city were 
thrilled to hear John Tunis talk on 
writing sports stories and about sports in 
general. A lively question period brought 
forth queries ranging from, “How much 
money does an author make?” to “How 
basketball and golf rate in popularity in 
various sections of the country.” 


At one of the fall staff meetings of 
children’s librarians, a broadcast was taped 
by Gertrude Novak and_ students of 
Temple University Radio Workshop for 
the “Magic of Books’ radio program, on 
the air each week for the Philadelphia 
schools. It was an effective presentation 
of Poston Bells by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
with Carolyn Field, Coordinator of work 
with Children, taking the part of Mrs. 
Copley. 

Original illustrations by Philadelphia 
artists, Beth and Joe Krush for The Bor- 
rowers by Mary Norton were the high- 
lights of a display during Book Week 
and for Valentine’s Day, Katherine Mil- 
hous lent original drawings from Appo- 
lonia’s Valentine and also drew a special 
valentine for ‘the children of my library.” 
Miss Milhous and Mrs. Field were guests 
on the Mary and Howard Jones television 
program where they showed types of val- 
entines from the library collection, dating 
back a hundred years. 


Frances Clarke Sayers, lectured to sev- 
eral enthusiastic audiences in PITTSBURGH 
the last week in February. Her topic was 
“Young Feet on the Road; an Introduc- 
tion to Children’s Books and Reading” 
when she spoke in the children’s room of 
Carnegie Library and “The Hills Beyond; 
an Introduction to Broader Reading’? when 
she was presented at the Frick School 
auditorium. 


TEXAS. The Texas Institute of Letters 
has held its annual get-together and 
awards dinner in DALLAS during Novem- 
ber for a number of years, but only for 
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the past five years has there been an award 
for the best Texas children’s book of the 
year. Elizabeth W. Baker won it for her 
Sonny Boy Sim; John Latham for Lone- 
some Longhorn; Carol Hoff for her first 
Johnny Texas; Siddie Joe Johnson for A 
Month of Christmases. Last fall Char- 
lotte Baker's Magic for Mary M. received 
it. The award is given by Cokesbury’s 
Book Store through the Institute. But, best 
of all for the three years past, the chil- 
dren’s authors, together with school and 
children’s librarians, teachers of children’s 
literature, etc. in the Dallas area have 
met for their own Children’s Institute of 
Letters (completely unorganized and dis- 
organized) luncheon on the day follow- 
ing the big awards dinner. It promises 
to become a permanent occasion. 

UTAH. Ann Nolan Clark, winner of the 
1953 Newbery Award, has been until 
recently, a teacher at the Intermountain 
Indian School for Navaho Indians in 
Brigham City. Members of the staff of 
Davis County Library visited with Mrs. 
Clark at the school and made arrange- 
ments with her to record on tape her ac- 
ceptance speech which she gave at the 
Newbery banquet in Los Angeles. The 
recording reproduces her voice beautifully 
— all her inflections and speech charac- 
teristics are vividly natural. It was used 
at the Utah Library Association Conven- 
tion and had a warm reception from 
everyone including those who had _ heard 
it before. Doris Gates, guest speaker, 
found that rehearing the talk gave it add- 
ed depth and understanding. 


WASHINGTON. The SPOKANE Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and _ the 
schools are sponsoring a ‘‘Television Book 
Quiz” program. Its objective is to en- 
courage children to want to read. Every 
book was selected to meet these require- 
ments: it must be fun to read; it must 
have dramatic action; it must be - good 
literature. Lists were prepared for each 
grade from one to, and including, six 
and also a list for five-year-olds. Partici- 
pants have been given two months time 
to read the required books. A local sta- 
tion has given time for the telecasts. There 
is a program for each grade, and one 
participant from each school is selected 
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by a PTA committee. The books have 
been read by members of the Parent- 
Teacher group who then make out a list 
of questions and answers on each book to 
be used on the telecasts. Hazel Hart is 
the children’s librarian. 


WISCONSIN. An attractive list of books 
about the state cut in its shape is dis- 
tributed by the Children’s Department of 
the SupeRtor Public Library of which 
Juanita Walker is children’s librarian. On 
the cover are tiny pictures of products 
and places for which the state is famous 


WYOMING. Carnegie Public Library in 
Rock SPRINGS used a novel idea for their 
story hour. Through the local newspaper, 
persons who had information about Wy- 
oming, pioneers, particularly pioneers who 
figured in that area were asked to contact 
the Americanism Committee of the Rock 
Springs Women’s Club. This information 
was then worked into stories for presen- 
tation at library story-telling hours. One 
of the most successful told about Narcissa 
Whitman, first white woman to stop on 
Wyoming soil. 


CANADA. After thirty years of service 
to the children of Victoria, Hazel King 
has just retired. It will be hard for her 
colleagues throughout the province to do 
without her active participation but they 
all look forward to long years of con- 
tinued interest from her. 


Amy Hutcheson who graduated from 
Lillian Smith’s class in Toronto has just 
been appointed Librarian for the City of 


New WESTMINSTER. This administrator 
because of her wide experience with chil- 
dren will take to her new appointment a 
richness of understanding that will be a 
source of inspiration to all. 


This year in Young Canada’s Book 
Week KircHENER Public Library in On- 
tario held a Wind-in-the-Willows picnic. 
Mr. Toad, the host, wore a tail coat, a 
big ced tie, and a head made of papier- 
mache (paper towelling, in this case) 
over chicken wire. He caused some ex- 
citement at the party when his white rat 
poked his snout between the buttons of 
his shirt. A puppet show of Toad’s ad- 
ventures escaping from gaol was the main 
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tem on the program. Children sat around Potter story, rabbit songs and games, a 
he fireplace on the floor while the story film of “The Hare and the Tortoise’’ and 
§ Ratty’s picnic was read aloud, and ate a birthday cake trimmed with fondant 
‘ceanut butter sandwiches served from carrots and lettuce heads were the in- 
vicker picnic baskets. gredients of the affair. A stuffed rabbit 
toy holding an invitation stood in the 
Peter Rabbit's birthday party with a showcase with the Potter books. One child 
ibbit as host was another well attended told afterward: “My brother wouldn't 
stivity. The children brought carrots believe we had cake at the library, but I 
ir birthday gifts to Peter. The Beatrix still had crumbs in my teeth!” 


ONFERENCE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


During the Minneapolis Conference, a simplified Contact Placement Clear- 
n¢ House will be available to employers and to librarians interested in 
hanging positions. An office will be provided (1) where employers may post 
otices of vacancies and leave messages for persons interested in vacancies, and 
2) where librarians interested in changing positions may see the posted 
acancies, leave messages for employers, and post notices of their availability. 


Employers are asked to furnish all notices of vacancies for posting on one 
ide of a 5x8 card or sheet. Each notice should include the name and loca- 
ion of the library, title of position open, the salary offered, the minimum re- 
juirements, the name of the person interviewing, his conference address and 
clephone number and the days he will be at conference. At least 20 duplicate 
opies of each notice should be furnished for distribution to interested indi- 
viduals, 


Librarians interested in new positions who wish to post notices of their 
vailability are asked to furnish on one side of a 5x 8 card, name, permanent 
ddress, conference address and telephone number, days they will be at con- 
‘crence, a brief statement of their qualifications, types of positions they wish, 
location desired, and salary requirement. At least 20 duplicate copies should 
be provided for distribution to interested employers. 


No blind advertisements will be accepted for posting, either from em- 
ployers or from those desiring to change positions. No notices will be posted 
unless the individual is attending the conference. An employer not at Minne- 
ipolis may designate other members of his staff or another librarian to inter- 
vicw candidates provided that person knows that library, the details about the 
vacancy and has agreed to do the interviewing. The hours the office will be 
open and its location will be announced in the official conference program. 


The staff of the office will confine its activities to posting notices, taking 
written messages, and other routines. It will not suggest persons for positions, 
cvaluate records or openings, accept records of vacancies or persons which are 
not to be posted, accept records for posting prior to the conference weck or 
do any follow-up after conference. 
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FIRST 
BOOKS 


are the 
first books 
to read 
on any subject 


New! 


THE FIRST BOOK OF CONSERVATION 
by F. C. Smith. Pictures by Rene Martin 


THE FIRST BOOK OF COTTON 
by Matilda Rogers. Pictures by Mimi Korach 


THE FIRST BOOK OF HAWAII 
by Sam & Beryl Epstein. Pictures by Pau! Lantz 


THE FIRST BOOK OF MUSIC 
by Gertrude Norman. Pictures by Richard Gacken- 
bach 


THE FIRST BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
by John Hoke. With photographs from many sources 
and drawings by Russel Hamilton 


THE FIRST BOOK OF POETRY 
selected by Isabel J. Peterson. Pictures by Kathleen 
Elgin 


THE FIRST BOOK OF RHYTHMS 
by Langston Hughes. Pictures by Robin King 


THE FIRST BOOK OF WORDS 
by Sam & Beryl Epstein. Pictures by Laszlo Roth 


THE FIRST BOOK OF STAGE COSTUME AND MAKE-UP 
by Barbara Berk. Pictures by Jeanne Bendick 


EACH, $1.75 ALL cloth bound ALL printed in LARGE, CLEAR 
TYPE ALL fully illustrated mostly in color ALL checked and 
double checked for accuracy, authority, and clarity of text. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 699 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21 
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STRANGE NURSERIES 


Stories and Pictures by JACQUELYN BERRILL 


The subject of this new WONDER book is the marvelous ways in 
which parents take care of their offspring throughout the animal 
kingdom, from birth until the young mature. Frogs swallow their 
young to protect them, kangaroos and sea horses conceal their 
young in pouches—you'll learn these and countless other fascinating 


facts in this enchanting book. 


WONDER BOOKS 


are a fascinating 
series of nature 
books—each vol- 
ume dealing with 
nature in some spe- 
cial aspect, each 
written by an ex- 
pert on the subject. 
Sturdily bound and 
attractively illus- 
trated, WONDER 
BOOKS provide a 
source of endless 
enjoyment and a 
wealth of lucid in- 
formation for ages 
8-12. 


$2.50 


Beautifully Illustrated Books on 
the WONDERS of Nature 


WONDERS OF THE 
WOODLAND ANIMALS 
By JACQUELYN BERRILL. The family life of squir- 


rels, rabbits, beaver, deer, raccoons, bears, 
foxes, etc. Drawings by the author. $2.50 


WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS 


By KENNETH HEUER. The heavenly bodies, their 
motions, sizes, distances and physical makeup. 
Many striking illustrations by Matthew Kalme- 
noff. $2.50 


WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE 


By JACQUELYN BERRILL. The strange and beauti- 
ful animals which live along the seashore; in 
fascinating text and with many detailed draw- 
ings by the author. $2:50 


WONDERS OF THE TREE WORLD 


By MARGARET COSGROVE. Clear descriptions and 
detailed drawings of familiar and exotic trees. 
$2.50 


At all bookstores 
DODD, MEAD 
& COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 











“And now,” 


said Cicero Johnson, 









“I will play you a piece.” 






So begins the story of Cicero and his tin fiddle, which 
was just like a real fiddle — except that it was little, and 
red, and made of tin, and made the kind of music you 
would expect from a tin fiddle with a tin bow and wire strings. 

Cicero played his piece. He played for his mother, and his father, and his big 
sister, and his little brother, and the hired man. But nobody liked his music. 
So he played his piece for Lucius, the cat, and Horace, the dog, and Catullus, 
the rooster, and Calpurnia, the cow, and Lavinia, the duck and all of Lavinia’s 
ducklings. They didn’t like it either. 





But just as Cicero began to think that a tin fiddle was a very useless thing to 
have, something wonderful happened. How he learned the real value of a tin 
fiddle makes a story that will delight children from 4 to 8. 


H 
TIN FIDDLE 


By Edward Tripp e@ Pictures by Maurice Sendak 
$2.00 


OXFORD BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 






CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A Selection by Geraldine Morin, Young People’s Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 


ARTICLES 


Carlsen, G. Robert. “Behind Reading Interest,” English Journal, 43:7-12 
(January 1954). Adolescent reading likes can be accounted for by the 
nature and needs of the teen-ager. 


Carlsen, G. Robert. “To Sail Beyond the Sunset,” English Journal, 42: 297- 
302 (September 1953). A discussion of the modern adventure story and 
its contribution to the field. New plot structure, greater descriptive capa- 
cities, more realistic characterization. 


Horst, Jacob M. “Will They Read (An Experiment),” English Journal, 42: 
260-262 (May 1953). This article describes the successful use of short 
stories in building the reading interest of boys taking technical courses. 


Millett, Esther and Perry, Lewis, Jr. “Let the Teen-age Reader Come of Age,” 
Publishers’ Weekly, 165: 900-902 (February 13, 1954). The authors 
contend that, although today the teen-ager is forced to assume adult re- 
sponsibilities, the teen-age reader is still sheltered from adult literature. 


Mooney, Ernest W., Jr. “An Untapped Dimension in Fiction,” Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, 47: 20-21 (September 1953). A discussion of science 
fiction as a valuable field in teen-age reading. 


Ross, Jacob M. “Literature for Home Reading,” High Points, 35: 5-9 (Sep- 
tember 1953). Mr. Ross suggests annotated lists, book fairs, etc. as a 
means of stimulating interest in home reading. 


LISTS 


“Books for You,” a reading list for teen-agers. National Council of Teachers 
of English. 8110 South Halsted Street, Chicago 20, Illinois. Forty cents. 
A re-issue of the 1951 edition with a Supplementary List of Recent Books 
(1951-1952) included. 


“Books for the Teen-ager, 1954.” The New York Public Library, New York 
18. Twenty-five cents. 


FLASH! ALA Conference. At the AYPL program meeting on Thursday at 
10:00 W. Jay Royen and a panel of Twin City teen-agers will discuss Fire in 
the Ashes by Theodore White. Don’t miss it! — Ed. 
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There are two ways, usually, to find 
facts. One, go out and dig them up 
yourself. Two, go find an expert. When 
it came to writing the “Helicopter” 
article for World Book Encyclopedia, 
both methods were used. 


The expert consulted is a world. 
renowned aeronautical engineer who 
built the first practical single motor 
helicopter. It was he who wrote the 
helicopter article for World Book. 


° And as for the “go out and dig up the 
ed L tor facts for yourself” way, a World Book 
editor went on a flight in a helicopter 

so he’d understand first hand how it 





we nt _ works. His experience was invaluable 
in editing the article and in planning 
the informative 2-page diagram on 
that way how a helicopter flies. 


Simplicity is one of the requirements 
for every World Book article, along 
with completeness, authenticity, read- 
ability. All these have helped, year 
after year, to establish and maintain 
World Book’s enviable reputation 
with America’s schools and libraries. 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 









Field Enterprises, Inc., Edu- 
cational Division, Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
Ilinois. Also publishers of 
Childcraft, America’s Famous 
Chiid Development Plan. 

















